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The famous Russ Morgan styling is a 
standard on the musical scene . . . his 


Oxps trombone is a standard, too. 
Whenever particular musicians select an 
instrument for its “custom built” qualities, 
they choose Oips—long renowned as 
trombone experts, with the same wonderful 
features and careful craftsmanship 
incorporated into the entire Oxps line of band instruments, 


F. E. OLDS & SON +: Fullerton, California 







































NOW! . . . by exclusive arrangement . . . the most famous Jazz artists of our time in their latest and greatest 
performances—record in- thrilling High-Fi 


















This Magmificent New 
12-Inch High-Fidelity 
4, Long-Playing Record... 





YES, you may have FREE this superb new recording 
of the finest Jazz you have ever heard! Down Beat 
gives it 5 Stars (highest praise there is), and the 
San Francisco Chronicle says, “It’s a pure delight.” 
And no wonder, for Basie pulls out every stop in the 
book, throws in his grandest sounds—with the big ! " ‘ RH owe 
band, the sextet and the great Joe Williams, young : ca: a . 2 . 
winner of the Best Band Vocalist award! And Basie? > wee POLL AWARE 
.. he has won all recent Jazz polls! TWELVE exciting ’ : 
numbers in all—almost a full hour with the master < BIG BAND JAZZ 
Jazzman who gave Kansas City Jazz to the world and ae * P 

paved the way for modern experimental Jazz. A genu- , + - * t & 
ine collector's item—but yours FREE to introduce & “Tt te far be 

you to the American Recording Society Jazz Program. | Siete eens, ee, 
any of the Basie records... 
offered so far.” 

~——John Wilson, The New York Times 
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The Best in Jaret brought 
te you each month by 


NORMAN 
GRANZ 


— fameus impresario of the 
“Jerr At The 
Phitharmonic’’ concerts 








“The on aby Jazz ‘oe I have 
ever heard . S., Pittston, Pe. 


“I have enjoyed your records to 
such an extent that I have had 
‘Listening Parties’ for both ‘long 
hair’ and Jazz lovers. Everybody 
was enthusiastic.” 











No: without spending a penny, you can 
judge for yourself this thrilling example 
of the American musical revolution that has 


swept the world! Discover for yourself why 
Jazz is acclaimed as America’s greatest am- 
bassador of good will — why millions of our 
global neighbors literally fight their way into 
cafes, ballrooms and music Ils to hear 
visiting American Jazzmen! ’ 

By an exclusive arrangement with the 
American Recording Society, Mr. Jazz him- 
self— Norman Granz — will supervise special 
performances by the greatest Jazzmen of our 


However, we will extend to you the cour- 
tesy of an Associate Membership, and each 
month you will be offered a new 12” long- 
playing Jazz record. If you decide to give 
membership a trial, then you will receive 
without charge a magnificent 12” Bonus rec- 
ord for every two 12” records you buy. Yes— 
free! Since the member's price for each se- 
lection is $3.98, this means that actually the 
cost per record, exclusive of a few cents tax 


basis (how long you stay a member is up to 
you), you can cancel any month you choose. 
To do this, simply write “Cancel” across the 
Advice Card of the forthcoming release and 
mail it back to arrive before the date shown. 
No record will be sent then or ever. So mail 
the coupon now while = can still get the 
Count Basie record FREE! 


time, including his own roster of artists. 


and ship 
rae EE pop id pm mye $2.65 a record. With every rec- rr cee ree eee ome re meee mm te arm tenes ares ames one sere men 


2 
ord you accept, you will re- AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY, Jazz Div., Dept. 852 
Badge stan Gees Buddy” Pa gg Pete celve a copy of the Society’s 1 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. DB-3 i 
erson, Billie Holiday, Lester Young, Teddy Appreciation Course, “Enjoy- yp toe send me—FPREE— 
m and countless others! “a of Jazz the Blues" on one 12” high-fidelity record (plus the first treatise i 
As an Associate Member we of your Jazz Appreciation Sue You are to reserve an Associate 
Ne Obligation To Buy Any Records Ever! will send you each month, well i Membership in my name, but I am net obligated to take any » 
But — listen to the amazing high-fidelity in advance of shipment time, specific number of records. 
and true quality of these records for your- description of the forthcom- 4 , Bice mes Eech month you we ty £ oe te a my og Pag 
self. Send for your free record today. Your . ing release, which you have ph eens a sage g byyon Card always provided. I am entitled te cancel 
acceptance of this free record does not ob- the right to reject by the date this membership any month I please by returning the Advice Card 
ligate you to buy additional record selections shown on the Advice Card al- the forthcoming month with the word “Cancel” written across 
from the American Recording Society — ever. ways provided. j ee that will end the matter. I am entitled to receive FREE a 
i 12” high-fidelity record for every two records I purchase at the 
member's price of only $3.98 (plus a few cents tax and shipping). ! 
‘ Mego. may get three records for your price of two—or only 
a@ record—and I pay for records 7 days after 1 receive them. i 


















comes to about 


“Count Basie and the Band That Swings § 





12 CLASSICS OF ‘‘SWINGING JAZZ'' ON THIS RECORD, INCLUDING 


EVERY TUB, 2 romp AMAZING LOVE, in- PARADISE SQUAT, MAGIC, an up-tempo 1” 
Basie originally .re- ‘troducing Joe Wil- with Basie on organ blues with easy-going 

corded with Lester liams, Basie’s ‘‘Mr. traditional Kansas | Nome. 
Young Blues” BLUESINSIDEOUT, City rhythm es 


(Please Print) @ 








iments, 





a slow-drag, down-to- 
BASIE GOES WESS, LADY BE GOOD, a earth blues NEW BASIE o..ves. 
a Basie opus featuring gem by the Basie a standard, with so 

the great Frank Wess Nonet, featuring Bud- SWEETY CAKES, an by Basie and Paul 
irresistible dance tune Quinichette 


on tenor saxophone dy Rich on drums 








City. Zene........3tate. 


AMERICAN RECORDING SOCIETY, Jazz Division * 100 Sixth Ave., New York 13; N. Y. enc anadian address: 1184 Castlefeld Ave. Toronto 10, Ontario 


th 6, 1957 8 





—Mrs. M. J. Powell, Loke Charles, La | 
Send For Your FREE Record Now : 
Since membership is on a month-to-month 
M 







RUSTY 


DRAPER 
GUITARS 


‘Love 
that 


One of the all-time “greats,” Rusty 
is known for his amazing versatility, unique 

voice styling. He cals the tone quality 
of his Gretsch guitar...“finest.” Says his 
Gretsch is “easy on the fingers... plays fastest.” 


Rusty plays a Gretsch “Country Club” twin pickup, cutaway model. 
Hear it in his new album “Scratch My Back” (Mercury No. 70923). 


Take a tip from the top stars—play a Gretsch. See your 
music dealer ... write for FREE guitar catalog. 
Over thirty models, many shown in full color. 


T CH The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co., Dept. DB367 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N.Y. 





ALWAYS IN THE SPOTLIGHT! 


JOHNNY RAE é 
CAPITOL RECORDING ARTIST | 
Soloist? with the | 


Club end 


MUSSER marRimBAS, INC. 


223 W. LAKE STREET . CHICAGO 6G, ILL 
ST ate 2-0257 
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Full Report... 


To the Editor: to hit th 


Notwithstanding some partial ij 
curacies in Nat Hentoff’s referengill a 
Bud Powell in Counterpoint (Dow 
Beat, Feb. 6), there is indicated ,) * ™43 
deep concern for Bud’s wellbeing. It is ¢ 

Nat is one of the few writers in th§ of Devel 
area of music whose observations ay§ written | 
motivated by a genuine social og. § Horricks 
sciousness of the status of musici available 
their victimization and exploitation, suggest 
the constant abuses to which they ap it | 
exposed, often without any recourse, » Lo 
excepting for Nat’s column. In 15 

With full appreciation for Nat’s ip § lscidly, 
tegrity, and for the wide interest show vity 





New York, N,¥, 






THE 


in Bud and his significant status ij It 
our musical life, may we report th § guch pi 
following developments: Lester 


Bud is no longer a judicial incom § Eldridge 
petent, nor for that matter is he gf te Chris 
medical incompetent. Bud has been up § the sea 
der constant treatment and is under § period 
treatment by Dr. Phillip Polatin, ag § through 
sociate professor of Lt school § moveme1 
of physicians and surgeons at Columbia 
university. were dis 

Bud voluntarily visits Dr. Polatin § of jazz i 
There is a mutual regard and respe¢t, COVE 
and there has been a decisive improve | early sé 
ment in Bud’s health. Financially, al 
though not constantly employed, he is | whose | 
in a better state now than he has been 
for a number of years. Outside of cur § and Joe 
rent expenses, his total indebtness is | by Bud | 
now actually less than $1,000. Bud § Parker, 
countersigns every check. A bril 

What then is the explanation for follows, 
what happened in Europe, and why 
must he be accompanied by someone 
on the Birdland tour? A ct 

The adulation which the troupe re | Flame 
ceived in Europe was excessive, and | *eurate 
let us say candidly that all ‘members | % the 
of the troupe reacted to the hospitality cudgel. 
fluidly and flexibly. most, lik 

But the consequences of such hospi- rad i 
tality were more prominently displayed | *hronolc 
by Bud. He cannot drink without a | ‘voted 
marked physical change in his appear | Wondrot 
ance, walk, and mannerisms. Appear | ‘e west 
ances, in the instance of excessive | Within i 
drinking in others, can be the con- New Y 
ventional changes—flushed cheeks, un- | li Bar 
steady gait, ete. But, in Bud the re tt 
action is a complete physical — 2 
in appearance in the most marked f 
ion possible. The 

Bud is essentially a shy and with- | reader 
drawn person and finds it difficult to | be he « 
decline invitations extended to him by | standin; 
fans and other musicians to join them } several 
a drink. bi meey does he ac § me. 
tually initiate his drinking experience. : 

The companion escorts Bud with his gs 
approval, to actually prevent anyone | Bury 
from accosting Bud. na recent sPaat He 
ance, Bud was actually accos y a . sel 
young woman who offered him mam | “gagt 
cotics. He is not a user and had this Oth 
woman not been stopped, the situation hore 
could have been exceedingly serious. ty 
Bud’s companion has been told that he g 










will be given a cash bonus should he pet. 
assist in any way in the arrest of any J | life. 
person who tries to give Bud any na e 
cotics. en 
Bud needs work not only because of None 
economic pressures but because of its oo? 
ag 
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By Jack Tracy 


THE SPATE OF BOOKS on jazz 
to hit the market of late almost caused 
me to overlook one that came out three 
or four months ago. 


It may well be the best. 


It is called Modern Jazz: A Survey 
Dev Since 1939, and was 


Horricks, two Britishers. It is thus far 

available only in England, but I would 

mggest that you make every effort to 

fe it (publisher is Victor Gollancz 
, London). 


In 15 chapters it lays out logically, 
lucidly, and with a great deal of ob- 
wity the development of modern 
It emphasizes the importance of 
guch pioneers as Charlie Christian, 
Lester Young, Jimm y Blanton, Roy 
Eldridge, and Harry Edison. It points 
to Christian as “the key figure between 
the searching musician of the swin 
- the musician form 
ugh modern jazz. He introduced the 
movement to musicians and brought a 
sense of direction to those jazzmen who 
were dissatisfied with the existing state 
of jazz in the late ’30s.” 


COVERED in great detail are the 
early sessions at Minton’s Playhouse 
where Christian became a Socrates at 
whose feet such students as Kenny 
Clarke, Thelonious Monk, Clyde Hart, 
and Joe Guy studied, to be joined later 
by Bud Powell, Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie 
Parker, and others. 

A brilliant analysis of Bird and Diz 
follows, one which puts them in true 
historical perspective. 

A CHAPTER on “The Spreading 
Flame” covers thoroughly and I feel 
accurately the contributions and value 
of the men who later took up the 
mdgel. Succeeding chapters, each al- 
most like a separate essay that can be 
read independently, but connected 
chronologically to the previous one, are 
devoted to the Gillespie orchestra; the 
wondrous Miles Davis 1948/49 group; 
the west coast school and the composers 
within it; the young modern school in 
New York; the Stan Kenton, Char- 
lie Barnet, and other “progressive” 
ahestras; Duke Ellington; Count 
Basie; sounds from Europe; a basic 
recorded reference. 


The book should become a basic 
reader for anyone interested in jazz, 

&@ novice or a listener of long- 
Handing. I know it helped to place 
several points in clearer perspective to 
me, 


This is not an unqualified endorse- 
ment of the book, however. As most 
Eppean writers seem to do, Morgan 
. orricks create an almost unbrid- 

schism between “west coast” and 
“east coast” jazz. 

Other statements are made by the 
authors which are based solely on lis- 
tening to records and do not carry much 
Weight. “Bob Enevoldsen . . . gave the 
piston-operated trombone a new lease 
m life in jazz.” Bob Brookmeyer plays 
tlockenspiel? 

Nonetheless, these are minor criti- 

. The book deserves wide exposure. 

It’s a good one. 


Ub 
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news and features 





18 Duke Ellington May Be Featured on U. S. Steel Hour 

13 Life of a Jazz Band To Be on Look Up and Live 

18 Ella Fitzgerald bey sag ae trai Europe Trip Off 

18 Jazz School Plans for Berkshire Music Barn Set 

14 Feather To Conduct fneyrenste of Jazz Concert Tour 

15 Heads Roll As New 47 Officials Take Over 

15 Georgie Auld Now Staff Member at MGM Studios 

17 Harry Belafonte: Discusses the bg sar gro} of an Artist : 
19 Jack Teagarden: Jazz Vet Just Wants to “Keep Plugging’ 
20 Jimmy Rushing: The Blues and How They Began 

22 Lucy : A Singer with a Firm Philosophy , 

23 Benny Goodman: His Reaction to His Far East Trip 

24 Jazz, Unlimited: New York’s First Major Jazz Society 

25 Blossom Dearie: Meet the Organizer of the Blue Stars 
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Notice 


D Beat henceforth will be onsale at newsstands on Thursday instead 
of Weduaciay. Thus your next issue will be dated March 21 and will go 
onsale Thursday, March 7. It will contain the monthly Up Beat section. 











ON THE COVER 


Harry Belafonte, probably the single person 
most responsible for the current trend to 
calypso in popular music, refuses to become 

as a calypso_ singer. : 
rulli’s cover story on Harry in which the 
singer discusses the artist and his responsibili- 
ties on page 17. It’s the first part of a series. 
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rehabilitation effect. The Birdland tour 
is not a grueling experience for him. 
Actually he insisted upon going on a 
tour. The only therapy that Bud ac- 
tually needs will be a demonstrated 
attitude that he is a person who has 
recovered from a tragic mental illness 
and can play publicly again, and in 
fact, should play publicly again. 

It may interest Down Beat’s readers 
to know that Dizzy Gillespie is plan- 
ning to commission Bud .to write a 
definitive jazz concerto based on the 


Glass Enclosure. 
Maxwell T. Cohen 
Attorney for Bud Powell 


Some Thoughts .. . 


To the Editor: 

May I express a few thoughts which 
I believe merit printing in your most 
interesting feature, Chords and Dis- 
chords. 

First of all, I suggest that Woody 
Herman visit a psychiatrist or some- 
thing. Here, he gets a wonderful) chance 
to appear before a mammoth audience 
on the Jerry Lewis show and he boots 
it completely. Here we lovers of jazz 
and good dance music have been fight- 
ing for years to win approval of this 
music so that something besides bad 
bands like Welk and Lombardo appear 
on TV, and Woody appears looking 
like some kind of rock and roll delin- 
quent. Woody wore a disgusting beard 
and sang Caldonia for the millionth 
time with nauseating lyrics—“love your 
body,” ete. Just think of all the good 
numbers he has. 


Shelton, Conn. 





We want jazz on TV, but it has to 
be acceptable as family music on TV. 
Woody has always had truly great 
bands and has done wonders for mu- 
sic, but his public relations are terrible. 
The musicians who play for him and 
the critics leve the man, and they think 
the world of him. But he ignores his 
fan mail and never answers it, some- 
times throws it away, and then shows 
bad taste like this on a national TV 
show. ‘ 
Compare this with Stan Kenton, who 
perhaps doesn’t have quite as a 
band as Woody, but speaks like a 
gentleman and behaves with discretion 
whenever appearing on TV... and 
Stan always answers his fan mail. 
Ward Wallace Jr. 


Need Friends . . . 
Stockholm, Sweden 
To the Editor: 


As pen-friend of Wecko-Revyn (the 
second biggest weekly magazine of 
Sweden, with a total circulation of 
about 400,000 a week) I receive very 
many letters from young Swedish read- 
ers who ask for a pen-friend in the 
U.S.A. Many of them are interested in 
jazz music and musicians. 

So I wonder if you could help me 
get in touch with a great number of 
young Americans who are interested 
in correspondence with young friends 
in Sweden to discuss jazz music, ex- 
change photos, and records. 

Everyone interested could send me 
a post card by airmail telling full 
name and address (in block letters to 
avoid mistakes), age, interests within 
jazz, other interests. An answer from 





Sweden will come within a few w 
to_everyone writing. , 

Hoping to hear from many readey 
of yours, I remain, : 
Karl Gunnar Knutsso, 


10 a ocerepetan 
Stockholm-Vallingby 
Sweden 


What's In A Word? ... 


To the Editor: 

After reading Nat Hentoff’s reviey 
of New Orleans to Los Angeles, we am 
compelled to take issue with words like 
“frenzied” and “shrill” in application 
to Al Hirt’s trumpet. Mr. Webster 
gives “inspired” as the synonym fo 
“frenzied,” and “sharp, keen, bright 
clear” as synonyms for “shrill.” Let's 
just say that Mr. Hirt’s trumpet play. 
ing is inspired and clear. And, our ree 
ord buyers think, great! B 

. Ke 


Luce 
The Book S$ 


(Ed. Note: The same Mr. Webster also gives 
synonyms for “great’—coarse; thick; swollea; 
heavy; monstrous.) 


Tyron, N.¢ 


Half Right... 


To the Editor: 
Have I heard right about bassist 
and onetime manager of the Shearing 
quintet, John Levy, and Buddy Wise, 
tenor man, being deceased? God forbid! 
Eddie Kropp 

(Ed. Note: Former bassist Levy is not dead 
and is still George Shearing’s manager. But John 


Levy, former husband of Billie Holiday, did dic 
recently. Tenor saxist Buddy Wise died last year.) 


Washington, D. ¢, 









SLINGERLAND DRUM COMPANY 


1323 Belden Ave. 


SLINGERLAND RADIO KINGS 


“Sonny Igoe" 


The Beautiful new 
SLINGERLAND RIM 
SHOT COUNTERHOOP 
—gives you the best 
stick protection and 
the strongest hoops in 
the industry — guar- 
antees even tension. 





PLEASE SEND ME YOUR LATEST CATALOG, 





featured with 
BILLY MAXTED 


Sonny, who has been featured with 
such great bands as Benny Good- 
man, Woody Herman, Charlie 
Ventura, and is now teaching at 
136 West 46th Street, N.Y.C., has 
used Slingerland Drums ever since 
he started playing. Sonny boasts, 
"I've played on other makes but 
they just don't have the tone and 
response that my Radio Kings 
have." 








| 
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IPVANCE Copy 


& 
PHINEAS NEWBORN is one of the most important 
young pianists to brighten the world of modern 
jazz... and represents another exciting addition 
to RCA Victor’s roster of top jazz men. 


BUD POWELL is as well known for his inventive 
genius as for his prodigious technique. With this 
initial release for RCA Victor you can look for- 
ward to hearing him play some of the most ex- 
citing keyboard innovations you've ever heard. 





| RC 
U 


only $3.98 each Long Play. 45 EP versions at new low price oy QO cach record. , . 
RCA VICTOR 





Hear these exciting New Orthophonic High Fidelity albums best on an RCA Victor 
New Orthophonic High Fidelity “Victrola.”"® Nationally Advertised Prices 


Phineas Newborn and Bud Powell currently on tour with Birdland Stars of ’57 
also on special Birdland Series for RCA Victor 











By Ralph J. Gleason 


THE PAST FEW YEARS have seen 
the : Dae a of big bands. First 
Count Basie , and now 

L Gillespie. 
the time you read this, Dizzy 
Gillzepie and his World Statesmen will 
be off on a cultural 
tour of the South 
sponsored by the 
Shaw agency, and if 
they get near you, 
do not (repeat, 

NOT) miss them. 
This is one of the 
most enjoyable 
bands I have heard 
in years. It has a 
great, exciting drive, 
and with the Horn 
of Plenty to lead it, 
has the potential to be the best band 
- ages. Right now it is the only band 
lay modern jazz, and if you have 
te ed to overlook Diz as a soloist, it 
doesn’t take more than a few numbers 
from this exhilarating group to realize 
he can play all the trumpet there is. 
In fact everyone should have to repeat 
several times daily—as penance—just 
how great Gillespie is. He is truly one 
of the musical geniuses of our time, 
and every day in every way, he’s get- 

ting better and better. 

As an entertainer—and there’s no 
reason jazz has to be played in Brooks 
Brothers straight jackets all the time 


—Diz is without peer in jazz. He can 
do all the incredible, insane, rediculous, 
idiotic, and silly things that pop into 
his skull, things, that would be com- 
pany improper for any other per- 
ormer, and make them ae delight- 
ful. To me he is one of the greatest 
comedians of our time, b the way, 
ranking with Cantinflas and Fernandel, 
endlessly engaged in a monstrous put- 
on of life itself. A true Court Jester. 

COMMERCIALLY, this band has the 
oe! potential of anything around. 

iz is Ah rn as a leader (not only 
as a comedian and a dancer, but as a 
man—he joins the section when young 
Lee Morgan blows solos!) that you 
ean’t help enjoying it. On TV or the 
stage, this band could be a sensation. 
And if they get enough exposure, they 
are bound to go, because it’s a rare 
customer who leaves unsatisfied. 

Dizzy is at the magnificent point— 
artistically— where he doesn’t do a 
thing because he has to (this goes 
for his antics, too; you may call him 
John but this IS Dizzy). 

This band, for instance, played only 
a half dozen tunes from the old books 
when I heard them (at a concert and 
later at a dance) including Night in 
Tunisia, Manteca, Cool Breeze, and 
"Round About Midnight. The rest of 
the book is new, containing exciting 
things by Quincy Jones, Ernie Wilkins, 
Melba Liston, and others. It takes 
courage to do this, and it also takes 
the conviction that you are right. Diz 
has both. 

There are many things about this 
band that impressed me. After hear- 
ing from alumni of previous Gillespie 
bands that it was not as exciting as 


The most discriminating drummers INSIST on 
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the old one (Diz’ own comments are — 
unprintable), I have to 
has weak spots, certainly, 
that time won't . 
potential is there. And right now they 
are as exciting as you can get without 
ow completely out of your mind. 
d has color, variety, dynamics, 

oe shading 

IT HAS "SEVERAL good soloists — 
Ernie Henry, < Gray, ~~ J Mite 
Lee Morgan, and Wynton elly—a: 
above all it has the kind of spirit I 
had ~ existed. This is no angry 
band. This is a happy band, having 
a ball. And it’s good to see and hear. 
The time has come, I hope, for a re- 
turn to the era of good feeling in jazz, 
and it would be only justice if Dizzy 
were to lead the way 

Musically, this is "ihe most exciting 
band in years; commercially it is the 
most entertaining group since Jimmie 
Lunceford (Dizzy’s Umbrella Man re- 
minds me of Lunceford’s Ti-pi-tin). If 
there’s any justice at all, it will be a 
rousing success. I hope so. The echos 
of Dizzy’s earlier big bands are still 
being heard down the lanes of TV and 
popular music. I have a suspicion this 
band will make the same impression. 


Charles To Help On LPs 


New York—Teddy Charles will help 
produce a series of LPs for Prestige, 
probably about two a month. His first 
date was a three-trumpet session with 
Art Farmer, Idrees Sulieman, and 
Donald Byrd, plus rhythm. Charles 
will write for some of the dates and 
also will scout for new talent. He has 
left Atlantic Records. 


























2) AT FIRST GLANCE, the music at the top might throw 
i the average clarinetist. But it’s really very simple. 
The solution is at the bottom of the page, 
3 where the same four bars are written the easy way. 
Our point is that the obvious is often overlooked . . . 
\ and that some musicians make their work unnecessarily 


= 


| strenuous and fatiguing, while others seem to play 
their jobs the easy way. 

Perhaps you’re a reed man who doubles. Maybe you’re 
a “legit” clarinetist or oboe soloist. Whatever your 
musical field, you'll find that Martin Freres woodwinds 
relieve you of tone and mechanical problems, 
let you concentrate on technique and interpretation. 

They make your job easier. 

Ask your dealer to arrange trial of a Martin Freres 
soprano clarinet, alto clarinet, bass clarinet or oboe—soon. 
Literature and name of your nearest Martin Freres 
dealer on request. 
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The same music is written here the easy way. It’s a 
simple Chromatic Scale! Try this one on your friends . . . 
and try a Martin Freres woodwind. 


SOPRANO CLARINETS »- ALTO AND BASS CLARINETS * OBOES 
LaMonrTE 


Couper Jan Mars > VM ARTIN FRERES WOODWINDS 


Buegeleisen & Jacobson, Inc.—5 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
In Canada: 720 Bathurst Street, Toronto 4, Ontario 











the brant CONN bine for “57 


Conn sparkles with brilliance for ’57. New finishes, short action 
valves that reduce finger stroke by one-third, nylon-key clickless 
valves, Coprion® one piece bells for brasses, fine-touch craftsman- 
ship for new-design wood-winds . . . all these Conn-inspired features 
mean finer technique, brighter tone for every musician from beginner 
to the most accomplished artist. Down to the detail of Conn’s new, 
colorful protective cases, you'll enjoy the tingle that comes only 
with true pride of ownership. 


Protected with LUSTRE-CONN 

A new highly acid-resistant, hard and durable 

protective finish develo in Conn laboratories 

Send for detailed after years of research. Exclusive with Conn. 


literature today 
@\\\ c. G. Conn, Ltd., 


ey ee VAS R\WENS Elkhart, Indiana 
AW VY . 


World’s largest manufacturer of band instruments 





Now pacing the internationally famous George 
Shearing group, Ludwig drummer Percy Brice 
is one of the fastest rising “new faces” in the 
modern jazz world, Percy was born in New York 
in 1923; first studied violin, then piano. His 
drumming career didn’t start until he was in his 
late teens. 

After study with Aubry Brooks of Local 802, 
Percy jobbed around New York. His first big 
break came when he joined Luis Russell's ork. 
Later he played with Benny Carter, Duke Elling- 
ton, Johnny Otis, and the Billy Taylor trio. 

To meet the new drum standards being set by 
stars like Percy Brice—and to get “the sounds 
you want most”—make your next set LUDWIG! 

For 56 pages of answers to the question, “Why 
do top professionals prefer Ludwig?” send for 
our new four-color catalog No. 57. It’s packed 
with exciting new inventions for the drummer 
who wants to hit the “big time.” For your copy, 
send coupon today. It's FREE! 
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Orum Standard 
of the 


Ludwig Drum Co. + Makers of WFL Drums Worle 
1728 North Damen Ave. + Chicago 47, II! 


This is the Ludwig 
Combination , ae Snare 
Percy Brice Prefers _ 9x13” Tom Tom 
. 12”x22” Bass 
#921PC 
. 16”x16” Tom Tom 
. 18” Medium Ride 
Symbol 
. 14” Thin Hi Hat 
ymbols 
Wire Brushes 
#190A 
6A Pencil Model 
Sticks 


Finish: White Marine, 
Pearl, Chrome 


Just off the press! New Ludwig 
Catalog No. 57. Four Colors . . . 
56 pages! Send coupon today 


NAME: can = 
ADDRESS: 
CITY: 


STATE: 











Re ae 


Select the instrument 
you really want... 
and play your very best— 



























with the finest quality strings. } 


Always use Gibson — they're tops! 
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NEW YORK 


JAZZ: John Lewis is writing the main peas for a French 
film, a I poms mystery b noay se. by a Ventura 
and Raoul Levy. The Modern Jazz mpasae & will be heard 
as underscoring throughout the picture . .. Louis Armstrong 
is recreating many of his famous recor for the monu- 
mental Decca set of his life. Milt See been playing 
him some of the old records, and then Louis takes over, 
either with his combo, or with various augmented groups, 
Sy. Oliver is doing much of the re- arranging. Album wil] 
have a separate photo booklet . . . Barbara Carroll asked 
for and obtained her release from Victor. She'll ) proba 
sign with Verve . . . Everybody deeply saddened at the 
sudden death of Osie Johnson’s wife . . . Willie (The Lion) 
Smith may tour Britain in the spring at the invitation of 
the Nationa] Jazz Federation there. He’d do concerts, radio- 
TV, and some recordings . . . Chuck Wayne, who has left 
Tony Bennett, is co-leader with violinist Dick Westmore of 
a new combo at the Composer for a stay of several weeks 

. . Jimmy Campbell, formerly with Don Elliott, has joined 
Marian McPartland. Al Beldini is Elliott’s new drummer 
.. - Dave Amram at the Five Spot with drummer Dennis 
Charles and pianist Valdo Williams. Randy Weston is a 
regular visitor. Jay Chasin is pianist there on Tuesda; 
nights . . . George Wallington has left Atlantic and 
freelance . . . Eddie Bourne decided to stay on with Red 
Allen at the Metropole. J. C. Higginbotham is now with 
Red’s band . .. Manager John Levy set Cannonball a 
in a three-week tour of southern colleges and siehe 
Alpha dates from Feb. 20 to March 12. It began orida, 
Levy hopes to send Billy Taylor on a aad iears tour 
of colleges later in the year. 


John Hammond will produce a series of eight jazz con- 
certs at Brooklyn Academy of Music the first Saturday of 
each month beginning) in October. Plans are for a $2.80 
top . . . Roost cut new LPs with Ruth Price and Beverly 
Kenney ... Lee Konitz’ first. LP for Norman Granz includes 
Don Ferrara, Sal Mosca, and Dick Scott . Hal McKusiek 
and guitarist Howie Collins are in the band on the Ted 
em WOR-TV show . . . Studio Films, a New York com- 

pany, has finished 13 TV productions for a Harlem After 
series, Basie, Duke, Nat Cole, Sarah Vaughan, Dinah 
Washington, Cah Calloway, etc. are said to be included . 
Oscar Pettiford opening at Birdland with a large unit 
March 21 .. . The Ronnie Scott English modern jazz combo 
currently in the states as part of a r&b age starring 
Fats Domino includes: Scott, Ana d Humble, alto; 
Jimmy Deuchar, te and arranger; Stan Tracy, piano; 
Kenny Napper, bass; Phil Seamen, drums. 


ENTERTAINMENT-IN-THE-ROUND: Sylvia Syms re- 


Nate go from an operation for nodes .. . Helen Merrill 
ad three triumphant weeks at the Boite Lord in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil She’ll probably return in July . Jerry Lewis’ 


advance sale for his four weeks at the Palace was $90,000 
more than a week before he opened .. . Martha Davis and 
Spouse broke the Blue Angel record for long-term engage- 
ment, Pearl Bailey and Evelyn Knight had tied for the 
revious record of 20 consecutive weeks . . . Teddy Napo- 
eon and drummer Don McLean were in the Tex Beneke 
band at Roseland all this past month ... Warren Meyers 
trio instituted the new music policy at the Leslie House. 


RADIO-TV: Rev. Alvin Kershaw used Eli’s Chosen Six, 
the Yale jazz band, to provide musical answers to parents’ 
objections to jazz on his Feb. 3 Look Up and Live CBS-TV 
show . . . NBC-TV dickering with Xavier Cugat and Abbe 
Lane to take over Eddie Fisher’s time slot when Fisher's 
15-minute segment dies Feb. 22... Barbara Lea was guest 
vocalist for a week on the Ted Steele WOR-TV show here 

. Vincent Lopez, whose local show swung into its second 
13-week series, became a CBS-TV network personality in 
the same format early in February . . . NBC radio’s Band- 
stand has Johnny Desmond, the Glenn Miller-Ray McKinley 
and Tony Cabot bands Feb. 18-22; Dick Haymes with the 
Frankie Carle band Feb. 25-March 1, and Woody Herman 
set for a week starting March 18... "ABC’s Dancing Party 
started a 9-9:25 p.m. (EST) six-a-week series ye 
name bands. Among the bands featured from hotel a 
ballroom locations are Nat Brandwynne, Henry Jerome, 


(Turn to Page 58) 
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Jazz School's 
First Session 


Set At Lenox 


New York—The School of Jazz, 
staffed by top-ranking musicians, wil! 
start its first session Aug. 12 in the 
Berkshire Music barn at the Music inn 
in Lenox, Mass., executive director 
John Lewis announced here. 

Lewis, music director of the Modern 
Jazz Quartet, said the three-week ses- 
sion will be limited to 40 musicians and 
20 nonpaying student auditors. Musi- 
cians will be red to pass auditions 
or submit attested tapes or records to 
qualify for entrance. 

Instruction will include rehearsal in 
large ensemble and small groups and 
courses in composition, arrangenient, 
and the history of jazz. Each musician 
will be required to take a minimum of 
two hours a week of individual instruc- 
tion on his instrument. 

Lectures by Duke Ellington, Wilbur 
DeParis, Lennie Tristano, Joachim 
Berendt, Norman. Granz, Langston 
Hughes, Prof. Willis James, George 
Russell, and Gunther Schuller also will 
be scheduled. Panels of booking office 

kesmen and” musicians will discuss 
the jazz musician’s practical problenis. 

Lewis said announcement of faculty 
members will be made in a few weeks. 





New Herman Band 


To Go On And On 


New York—The new Woody Herman 
band will stay together indefinitely, ac- 
cording to oody’s manager, 
Turchin. “There are no Las Vegas 
plans for late summer, as of now, that 
do pet also involve a big band,”’ Turchin 
said. 
Woody’s personnel consists of Bill 
Castagnio, Johnny Copolla, Lalu Munez, 
and Danny Styles, trumpets; Bobby 
Lamb, Willie Dennis, ‘and Bill Harris, 
trombones; Jimmy Cook, Jay Miglori, 
Bob Newman, and Jack Nimitz, saxes; 
John Bunch, piano; Vic Feldman, vibes, 
and Red Burnes, drums. A bass player 
still is to be selected. 

The band has been set for Birdland 
June 20 and plays Atlantic City on 
July 12. Gene Roland has been doing 
a lot of writing for the unit, and other 
scores will be provided by Nat Pierce 
and Feldman. en 





Name ards Play 
Chi Sunday Dances 


Chicago — Sunday dances featuring 
tame bands have begun at the recently 
opened North Side Holiday Club ball- 
toom here. Les Brown opened Feb. 10, 
with Sam Donahue following a week 
later. Friday and Saturday dates have 
been filled by. the bands of Dan Belloc 
and Jim Lounsbury. 

The South Side Holiday ballroom, a 
sister operation owned by Joe McElroy, 
continues its,.weekend dance . policy. 


March 6,.1957 





A Laugh A Minute 


Los Angeles—During her mid- 
January stay at the Interlude 
room, Billie Holiday was advertised 
in the Los Angeles Herald-Express 
as “Billie Holliday, the Sensational 
Comedienne.” 


Strange Fruit will break you up. 





Ella Resting 
After Surgery 


New York—Ella Fitzgerald had to cut 
short her appearance at the Paramount 
theater here to undergo surgery in 
a New York hospital. 

She was stricken. with the ailment at 
the start of the week-long engagement 
with Nat (King) Cole and the Count 
Basie orchestra but attempted to ful- 
fill her remaining ‘appearances. 

She finished her last Paramount per- 
formance at 1:40 am. Jan. 26. At 
8 a.m. that day, Norman Granz called 
and discovered she was running a 
fever. He drove her to the hospital, 
where she was operated on’ for an ab- 
dominal abcess Jan. 30. 

The hospital announced the surgery 
had been successful and that Ella’s 
condition is satisfactory. She was to 
be hospitalized.two weeks. 

Her proposed tour of Europe. with 
the Oscar Peterson trio was canceled 
by Granz, as were scheduled ‘appear- 
ances the weekend she was. hospitalized 
on the Ed Sullivan Show, and_ the 
American Theater Wing’s Serenade to 
the White House. 

Other singers stepped in to fill out 
the remainder of her stand at the Par- 
amount. Among them were Dinah 
Washington, Ruth Brown, Eileen Bar- 
ton, and the Mills Brothers. 

Paramount spokesmen; meanwhile, 
termed the original Fitzgerald-Cole- 
Basie package sensational. One Para- 
mount official said, “This show has 
really put some heart into our plans for 
the future.” 


Film Skedded On 
‘Hot And The Cool’ 


Hollywood — Herschel Gilbert, film 
composer with three Academy Award 
nominations on his credit list (The 
Moon Is Blue, The Thief, Carmen 
Jones), is setting up his own inde- 
pendent producing firm and will tee off 
with a sereen version of Edwin Gil- 
bert’s jazz novel, The Hot and the Cool. 

Screenplay is in preparation by Will 
Lorin. No castings have been finalized 
but Gilbert has been holding confer- 
ences with a number of prominent jazz 
stars here rding. soundtrack solo 
assignments. He said: “I plan to use 
winners of the Down. Beat Readers and 
Critics polls of the past year (1956) 
as far as possible.” 

The principal character in The Hot 
and the Cool.is a somewhat Brubeck- 
like piqgnist heading a modern. jazz 
combo, > 





‘Look Up, Live’ 
Schedules Life 
Of Jazz Band 


, New York—Look Up and Live, the 
Sunday morning CBS-TV religious pro- 
gram which has frequently utilized 
jazz, is scheduling a unique series, a 
semidocumentary approach to the be- 
ginning and growth of a jazz band. 

The theme involves a young musi- 
cian’s choice of a career in a field 
where he can express himself, a choice 
made despite pressures that try to 
force him into conformity. ; 

_The* leader of the band is to be 
pianist Dave Mackay, a former Lennie 
Tristano student, who has been work- 
ing at Boston’s Storyville since last 
summer. Jimmy Giuffre also is to be 
in the combo, as may be Bob Brook- 
manget. 

he first in the series wa8 scheduled 
Feb. 17. After an eight-week interim, 
eight consecutive Look Up and Live 
programs, beginning April 14, will be 
devoted to the project. 

The series is the creation of Frank 
Nichols, television. producer for the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A., which is in charge 
of Look Up and Live. Portions of the 
program may be recorded. 





Hollywood Dixie | 
Concert Schedules 
All-Star Cast 


Hollywood — An all-star Dixieland 
concert, featuring three attractions 
never before heard in concert here, 
is scheduled to play the Shrine audi- 
torium on Feb. 22. Promoter Dick Car- 
roll, who staged the recent Benny Good- 
man band concerts on the west coast, 
said he is fying Bobby Hackett to the 
coast for date, which also will 
include first appearances here for the 
Dukes of Dixieland, the Bay City Jazz 
Band, and trombonist Georg Brunis. 

Completing the bill will be Jack Tea- 
garden’s sextet, the Firehouse Five 
Plus Two, Barney Bigard’s sextet, and 
the Red Nichols band. Seats will cost 
from $1.50 to $4.50. 





'U.S. Steel Hour’ May 
Feature Ellington 


New York—The United States Steel 
Hour, generally a dramatic hour-long 
television presentation, may turn musi- 
cal to feature Duke Ellington and his 
orchestra in a jazz show. 

Marshall Jamison, executive produ- 
cer of the show, said he hopes to sched- 
ule the Ellington presentation for May. 
Under present plans, Duke would nar- 
rate the hour, which would: be devoted 
to:a history of jazz, probably. Duke’s 
new work, Drum Is a. Woman. 
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‘Encyclopedia’ 
Jazz Show Due 


New York—Leonard Feather will 
head a touring unit of an animated 
Encyclopedia of Jazz starting Oct. 14. 
The tour will last a minimum of six 
weeks, with Feather as narrator, the 
William Morris Agency as booker, and 
Stephen Rose producer. 

The personne! will include the Jimmy 
Giuffre trio, Don Elliott, Jimmy Mc- 
Partland, Lucky Thompson, Sonny 
Stitt, Bob Enevoldsen, Osie Johnson, 
Dick Hyman, and vocalists Jimmy 
Rushing and Joan Shaw. Special music 
will be written for the package. 

The unit will tour most sections of 
the United States and Canada and 
probably will make its debut in a spe- 
cial television presentation. “The show,” 
Feather said, “will, in effect, bring the 
book to life, representing every phase 
and style in jazz history. It will be 
geared to appeal to college audiences 
and to those interested in both the 
entertainment and historical value of 
jazz.” 





Cy Touff Forming Unit; 
Cuts New LP For Argo 


Chicago—Cy Touff, bass trumpeter 
formerly with Woody Herman, is form- 
ing a seven-piece group designed to 
play jazz and/or dance dates in this 
area. Unit probably will include gui- 
tarist Jimmy Gourley and trumpeter 
Paul Seranno. 

Set for release soon is an Argo album 
Touff made with a Dixieland group 
recruited chiefly from Chicago studio 
staffmen, plus Art Hodes and cornetist 
Muggsy Dawson. Four of the tracks on 
the LP will be by Miff Mole and a 
group of Chicago jazzmen first recorded 
in 1949. 





Winding Taking Trombone 


Septet On Month's Tour 


New York — Kai Winding and his 
trombone septet will tour for a month 
after a 10-day stand at the Ball and 
Chain in Miami, the Willard Alexander 
office announced here. 

The group will be at the a 
lounge, Detroit, Mich., Feb. 12-17; 
Green Castle, Ind., Feb. 18; Langley 
Field, Va., Feb. 21; University of South 
Carolina, Columbia, S. C., Feb. 22, and 
the Zanzibar, Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 26- 
March 4. 





Movie On Anita? 


Chicago — Anita O’Day, here for a 
booking at Mister Kelly’s, reported that 
she is negotiating for the production 
of a film based on the story of her 
life. Motion picture-television writer 
Leo Lieberman would prepare the script 
for the biofilm, she said. Miss O’Day 
would cut the soundtrack, according 
to present plans. 
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Bus Boy 


New York—Two musicians here 
were discussing a mutual friend 
who had given up his job in a 
small group to travel with Woody 
Herman’s new Herd. 

“What I can’t understand,” said 
one, “is that this cat hates to 
travel.” 

His companion neplied, “It fig- 
ures. He’ll be in one place nearly 
all the time—Woody’s bus.” 





‘Playboy’ Readers 
Pick Jazz Greats 


_Chicago—Voting in Playboy maga- 
zine’s jazz popularity poll determined 
the following roster for the Playboy 
all-star jazz band: 

Leader — Stan Kenton; trumpets — 
Louis Armstrong, Chet Baker, Dizzy 
Gillespie, and Shorty Rogers; trom- 
bones—J. J. Johnson, Kai Winding, 
Jack Teagarden, and Bob Brookmeyer; 
alto sax — Paul Desmond and Bud 
Shank; tenor sax — Stan Getz and 
Charlie Ventura; baritone sax — Gerry 
Mulligan; clarinet — Benny Goodman; 
piano — Dave Brubeck; guitar — Bar- 
ney Kessel; bass — Ray Brown; drums 
—Shelly Manne; vibes (miscellaneous 
instrument)—Lionel Hampton; male 
vocalist—Frank Sinatra; female vocal- 
ist—Ella Fitzgerald; instrumental com- 
bo—Dave Brubeck quartet, and vocal 
group—the Four Freshmen. 

A total of 21,109 completed ballots 
were returned by Playboy’s readers, out 
of approximately 1,000,000 ballots dis- 
tributed in the magazine’s October, 
1956, issue. 





Woody Herman Records 


Vocal LP For Verve 


Los Angeles—Woody Herman, newly 
signed te a one-year Verve contract, 
has recorded a vocal LP for Norman 
Granz. His accompaniment included 
Harry Edison, Ben Webster, Jimmy 
Rowles, Larry Bunker, Barney Kessel, 
and Red Mitchell. 

Granz has signed Rose Murphy for 
Verve and will release an LP of the 
score for the television production of 
Ruggles of Red Gap. 





Gogi Grant Ghosting For 
Ann Blyth In ‘Morgan Story’ 


Hollywood — Warner Brothers is 
using i Grant as vocal double for 
Ann i , who plays the title role in 
The Helen Morgan Story, biofilm of the 
late singer who starred in Showboat 
and other stage successes of the ’20s. 

The use of a well-known, easily rec- 
ognized singer for a ghost singing stint 
is unusual in films. It was not decided 
at deadline whether Miss Grant will 
receive screen credit. 


Roy Hamilton 
In Comeback 


New York —Singer Roy Hamilton, 
who retired eight months ago after 
being stricken with a serious lung ail- 
ment, has recovered and is making a 
comeback. 

The 26-year-old vocalist cut his first 
sides since his layoff for Epic late in 
January. He is expected to start mak- 
— personal appearances slowly at 

rst. 

Hamilton was hospitalized in New 
York for a long period and then re- 
cuperated at a resort and at his home, 
during which time he did considerable 
writing. 

A spokesman for Hamilton said, “He 
expected to be out of action much 
longer. For a while, he believed his 
performing days were over.” 





Riverside Planning 
150 Packages In ‘57 


New York—Orrin Keepnews and Bill 
Grauer Jr., owners of Riverside Ree- 
ords, announced they will issue more 
than 1650 jazz, folk, documentary, and 
specialty pac this year. 

The label, which began four years 
ago with assets of some $500, will spend 
roughly $50,000 in advertising alone 
this year. The label is scheduled to take 
over a three-story building here as 
operations headquarters in early 
spring. 

In addition to entering the stereo 
tape field, the label will issue at least 
12 new packages in the Jazz Archives 
series, culled from masters of the Gen- 
nett, Paramount, and other defunct 
companies. Release schedules also will 
include four modern jazz LPs a month, 
three folk packages, and a total of six 
complete plays. 





Dean Benedetti, 34, Early 


Modern Saxist, Dies In Italy 


Hollywood—Dean Benedetti, alto and 
tenor man active on the modern jazz 
scene here in the 1940s and considered 
influential musically on such contem- 
porary jazzmen as Russ Freeman and 
Art Pepper, died Jan. 19 in Torre Del 
Lago Puccini, Italy. He was 34. 

Known also for his devotion to the 
late Charlie Parker, the colorful Bene- 
detti, born in Ogden, Utah, had been 
ill for several years in Italy and spent 
the time writing a symphony for wind 
instruments which he completed just 
before his death. 





Rex As Bix On Harlequin 


New York—Harlequin, the new label 
operated by Bob Bach and Dick Kolk 
mar, has set a Rex Plays Bix album. 
Rex Stewart’s personnel was tentative 


at presstime but is likely to include 


Marty Napoleon, Cozy Cole, Oscar Pet 


tiford, Garvin Bushell, John Dengler, 


Bruce Hinkson, and a trombonist. 
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Extended Forms 


Boston — Radio Station WORL, 
one of the leading disc-jockey- 
oriented stations here, recently 
banned Guy Lombardo records 
from its pop programs. 

The reason: “They are not suffi- 
ciently pops.” 

ve all those polyrhythms prob- 
ably. 





Rebels Lose 
The Ist Round 


Hollywood — The Hollywood musi- 
cians, a@ group of topflight studio and 
recording performers who have filed 
suits for damages totaling more than 
$13,000,000 against AFM chief James 
C. Petrillo, the Federation, its officers, 
and trust fund administrator Samuel 
Rosenbaum of New York, lost an open- 
ing round in the fight. 

s Angeles superior judge John J. 
Ford declined to grant the musicians’ 
lea that recording firms be restrained 
rom further payments into the AFM 
trust fund and that the fund be placed 
in the hands of a court-appointed re- 
ceiver on the grounds that operation 
of the fund was out of his court’s 
jurisdiction. 

However, the “rebel musicians” found 
some solace, or hope, in the judge’s 
statement that, were it not for the 
jurisdictional issue, “The exercise of a 
sound discretion would probably require 
the granting of an injunction, and per- 
haps, the appointment of a receiver.” 





Reynolds Waxes Sets 
For Victor On Coast 


New York — Fred Reynolds, Victor 
jazz a&r head, returned from several 
weeks on the coast with a number of 
albums cut, and others in the planning 
stage. He recorded four Red Norvo 
sides for a second Dave Garroway set. 
With Red were Ben Webster and Har- 
ty Edison. There is also a new Matt 
Dennis LP with strings; a Bob Scobey 
set with Clancy Hayes and one with a 
big band in arrangements by Matty 
Matlock. 

Dave Pell’s octet has recorded a new 
cllection, and Jack Montrose’s first 
LP for Victor will consist in part of 
his 184%4-minute suite, Blues and Va- 
nilla, performed by a sextet. Shorty 
Rogers is completing an LP of Richard 

gers compositions in instrumenta- 
tions for both big band and small 
combo. Red Norvo will also do an 
LP for Victor with his current quintet. 





A Classic Bill 


Milwaukee—Trumpeter Billy Butter- 
field is scheduled to be featured soloist 
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In Hollywood recently, 


tol Rec- 
ords president Glenn E. W. pre- 
sented Bi Crosby with a gold record 
for the million-plus sales chalked up by 
Crosby’s first Capitol release, True lo 
It was Croshv’s 20th million-seller. 


Ella, Granz, Lewis 
Party Win $7,500 


In Pan American Suit 


New York—Ella Fizzgerald, Norman 
Granz, John Lewis, and Georgianna 
Henry have been awarded a $7,500 out- 
of-court settlement of their suit alleg- 
ing discrimination against Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways. 

The plaintiffs filed suit against the 
airline Dec. 1, 1954, in U. S. District 
Court here for a total of $275,000. The 
suit charged discrimination and damag- 
ing acts by Pan American at the Hono- 
lulu airport July 20, 1954. 

Three of the plaintiffs were en route 
from San Francisco to Sydney, Austra- 
lia, for concert appearances. The airline 
refused to allow Miss Fitzgerald; Miss 
Henry, Ella’s secretary, and Lewis, 
then Ella’s accompanist, to reboard 
their plane. They later were joined by 
Granz in Honolulu. The plaintiffs held 
that these acts were maliciously moti- 
vated by prejudice against them be- 
cause of their race and color and in 
violation of the federal civil aeronautics 
act prohibiting prejudice and discrimi- 
nation against passengers. 





Georgie Auld Joins 
Staff Ork At MGM 


Hollywood—Saxist Georgie Auld has 
joined Johnny Green’s MGM staff or- 
chestra at MGM studios. 

“This doesn’t mean the end of my 
career in the jazz field,’ stated Georgie. 
“I’m going to continue to work with 
the combo on weekend dates and will 
do big-band recordings for EmArcy.” 

The MGM orchestra is well studded 
with musicians who starred as soloists 
during the big-band era. They include 
Frankie Carlson, drums; Don Lodice, 
sax; Gus Bivona, clarinet; Jimmy Zito, 
trumpet; Si Zentner, trombone; Milt 
Raskin, piano; Joe Triscari, trumpet; 
Artie Shapiro, bass. 


Heads Roll In 
Local 47 Setup 


Hollywood—AF™M Local 47’s new ad- 
ministration, headed by newly-elected 
president Eliot Daniel, officially took 
office on Jan. 28. 

In taking office Daniel stated he 
hoped to work out the local’s differences 
with the national president James C. 
Petrillo “within the framework of the 
Federation.” He also stated that the 
first move by the new administration 
would be an attempt to “revise” the 
present 5 percent trust fund payment 
on television films because this would 
lead to greater employment of “live” 
musicians by telefilm preducers, most 
of whom now use imported library 
soundtrack. 

Indication of promised reorganization 
in the local’s administrative structure 
was seen as four longtime Local 47 
business representatives resigned, or 
were fired, from jobs averaging around 
$125 a week. 

Those departing were Joe Barros, 
Eddie Pratt, Paul Capolungo, and Jim- 
mie DeMichele. Latter was the Local 
47 agent for copyists and arrangers. 

Successors had not been named at 
this deadline. 


Ike Asks Loot 
For Jazz Plans 


Washington—The jazz message may 
be spread further overseas if President 
Eisenhower gets what he asked for 
various government departments con- 
cerned in such projects. 

In the President’s budget, he asked 
for $20,000,000 for the International 
Exchange program, including talent 
tours for the state department. A total 
of $11,000,000 was to be earmarked 
for the U.S. display at the upcoming 
Brussel’s World fair this spring. 

Willis Conover’s Music-U.S.A. show, 
beamed throughout the world over the 
Voice of America, would benefit by the 
$140,000,000 sought for the U. S. in- 
formation service. 

It was strongly believed here that 
the recent srtistic and popular success 
of the tours made by John eer) Gil- 
lespie and a Goodman would help 
overcome possible congressional disap- 
proval of sending jazz artists overseas. 








Dorsey Starts Tour 


New York—The Jimmy Dorsey or- 
chestra opens a tour Feb. 28 at the 
Jacob Brown Memorial Center, Browns- 
ville, Texas, where they'll stay until 
March 2. Through the first part of 
March, Dorsey ores a series of one- 
niters in the Chicago territory. He 
comes into New York’s Roseland March 
19-April 14, and plays the Syracuse 
hotel in Syracuse April 20-27. Billing 
for the band is: That Fabulous Dorsey/ 
Jimmy Dorsey and His Orchestra. Vo- 
sere are Tommy Mercer and Bobbi 

aird. 





caught in the act 





Don Elliott Quartet 


Personnel: Don Elliott, leader, mello- 

honium, trumpet, bongos, and vibes; 
Bob Corwin, piano; Al Baldini, drums; 
Ernie Furtado, 

Reviewed: Two sets at The Composer, 
New York, during the second week of 
an eight-week stay. 

Musical Evaluation: On the sets 
caught, Don was blowing the mello- 
phonium, a mellophone with the bell 
extended out straight instead of curved 
around the plunger tubing. The sound 
of the instrument was a shade more 
authoritative than that of the mello- 
phone, and the penetration of sound in 
the room was ater than that of its 
older brother. Elliott was set to onpest 
on Steve Allen’s Tonight show follow- 
ing his last set, so he didn’t blow trum- 
pet to save his lip for the telecast. 

Despite the fuller sound of the new 
horn, when Don is playing it the com- 
manding voice in the group is Corwin’s 
fleet piano. When Don is on vibes, he 
regains the. lead voice in the quartet. 
When Elliott is on trumpet (which he 
did not play in the sets caught) he said 
he uses a deeper mouthpiece to soften 
his tone for an intimate room. 

The musicianship of the group is 
quite high, although on the sets caught, 
the group’s low-key sound leaves it to 
drummer Baldini to establish definite 
climaxes. Bassist Furtado sparkled in 
his solos, particularly on ‘Corwin’s 
Twin Lines, on which he built a tense, 
percussive chorus. : ae 

The group’s big selling factor is in 
Elliott’s versatility and the quartet’s 
changing sound through his doubling. 
On ballads, the mellophonium is a 
moody instrument, mournful but quite 
effective. When Elliott plays both the 
horn and the vibes at the same time, he 
gives the group a_ three-instrument 
sound against bass and drum rhythm. 
The simultaneous effect is generally 
used at the end: of horn ballad num- 
bers, and is crowd-pleasing and musi- 
cally valid. 

Audience Reaction: A three-quarter 
capacity crowd for a midweek night has 
not been znusual, according to Com- 
poser personnel. Audience attention was 
good, with response warm and enthu- 
siastic. 

Attitude of Performer: Don is a com- 
petent MC and appears relaxed on the 
stand. Between sets, he mixes with his 
fans, gathering requests and comment 
on his group. 

Commercial Potential: With the key 
word versatility, this group can play 
anywhere. It’s generally soft-voicing 
would make it a natural for an inti- 
mate room or club. With Elliott on 
trumpet, and adding a more strident 
voice to the group, the group could hold 
its own in a large, noisy hall. __ 

Summary: Elliott’s showmanship and 
the modern voicing of his well-inte- 
grated group make it easy to program 
in virtually any context. 


—dom 

: Anita O'Day 
Personnel:. Singer Anita O’Day, 
backed by Dick Marx, piano; John 


Frigo, bass; John Poole, drums. 
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Anita O’Day 


Reviewed: Mister Kelly’s, Chicago, 
second night of engagement. 

Musical Evaluation: After hearing 
countless variations on the O’Day style, 
it is refreshing to have Anita back in 
Chicago. This Anita is more disciplined 
than the one who wailed so potently in 
other years, but this restraint does 
not impede the projection of vast 
warmth and wondrously flowing sound 
which are Anita’s. 

Illustrating her ever-present aware- 
ness of the relationship between the 
voice and jazz expression, Anita glides 
through a group of judiciously selected 
standards. There’ll Never Be Another 
You, with a bonus of Just Friends in- 
serted, becomes a subtly driving inter- 
pretation. 

Her ballad-medium tempo treatment 
of Stella by Starlight illustrated the 
interdependence of vocalists in jazz; 
in this case, Anita reflects some of the 
Billie Holiday contribution. 

Gershwin’s Wko Cares, sung at a 
rapid pace, indicates Anita’s ability to 
move an audience by singing to an 
entire room, instead of assuming a 
mummified stature and singing into the 
mike alone. This is one of several quali- 
ties which elevate Anita above the 
mass of stoically masked singers. 

Sweet Georgia Brown becomes an 
exciting rhythmic experience, as Anita 
weaves her way from calypso to 4/4 
to doubletime over the pulsating Marx- 
Frigo-Poole sound. You Can Depend on 
Me shows Anita at her horn-like best, 
complete with scat chorus. 

Anita continues to stand as a model 
for aspiring young vocalists and some 
aspiring old vocalists as well. Her re- 
markably astute phrasing, her smooth- 
ly flowing style, her concepts so much 
hike Lester Young on tenor, and her 
natural, not rain-in-Spain, diction are 
inspiring to any perceptive listener. 

Her basic warmth, whether expressed 
in the pure delight of an up-tune or in 
the sensual mood of a provocative bal- 
lad, is remarkably communicative. She 
has moments of musical stress, when 
her intonation is not as accurate as 
it could be, but most of the time she 
is genuinely refreshing. In this world 
of ordinary singers, I’m glad there is 
Anita. 

Audience Reaction: The middle-of- 
the-week Kelly’s audience filled the 





room and res 
with sustained applause. Many of those 
present, long-time O’Day fans, e. 
pressed obvious joy in having her back 
in town. 

Attitude of the Performer: Anita js 
pleased with the way her career jg 
progressing, in terms of her recordi 
for Verve, possibility of hee te 
story being filmed, and the opportuni 
to appear at some of the co 
outstanding jazz spots. She feels that 
her singing is often influenced by the 
group providing the backing and she 
digs working with Marx and Frigo, and 
especially with Poole, who has been 
her drummer for more than three years. 

Commercial Potential: As a reco: 
artist, Anita should enjoy coeonaa 
success, thanks to the discriminati 
taste evidenced in the production a 
her first two LPs for Verve. Her well- 
established popularity in the jazz field 
should assure her of club and concert 
appearances. Finally, the motion pie 
ture possibility could provide her with 
the widespread popularity she’s long 
deserved. 

Summary: One of the most influep- 
tial figures in jazz-inspired singing, 
Anita O’Day is well worth hearing. As 
a tower of strength in the evolution of 
singing in jazz and as a stimulating, 
persuasive stylist, she is an important 
figure. Her appearance at Kelly’s re 
vived glowing memories and made new 
fans for her. 


—gold 


Ed Higgins Trio 


Personnel: Ed Higgins, piano; Jerry 
Friedman, bass; .John Martinelli, 


rums. 

Reviewed: SRO Club, Chicago, open- 
ing night, Jan. 3. 

Musical Evaluation: Higgins, a young 
(24), university-trained (Northwest- 
ern’s music school) pianist has inspired 
appreciable interest on the part of 
local musicians. His opening night per- 
formance justified this interest. 

Although the group went on without 
adequate rehearsal, Higgins’ virile 
playing obviously moved Friedman and 
Martinelli. After several sets, the trio 
began to sound like a unit. 

Among the tunes the group per- 
formed were Bernie’s. Tune; Ellington's 
Satin Doll; Tadd Dameron’s Our De- 
light; What Is There to Say?; I'm 
Begining to See the Light; Thou 
Swell; Imagination; There'll Never Be 
Another You; It’s You or No One. 

Higgins excels at up-tempo improvi- 
sation. His technical and conceptual 
skill, coupled with a pronounced devo 
tion to blues tradition, make each tune 
a fresh entity. His sense of dynamics 
is astute, providing a variety of accents 
without bludgeoning the instrument. 

Higgins’ drive and desire for i 
pace tend to deemphasize the hal 
content of his repertoire. Although his 
lyric sense can make a ballad a mean- 
ingful experience, he often disregards 
lyric content for the creation of an up 
tempo mood. This could offend ‘listenérs 
who prefer their ballads-:s ballads des- 
pite the fervor with which Higgins’ 
attacks the tunes. When he is concerned 
with projecting the intended. ballad 
feeling, as in Imagination, he does 80 
effectively, delicately, and subtly. 

Friedman and Martinelli enjoy work- 
ing with Higgins and respond to his 
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By Dom Cerulli 


THE YEAR 1950 marked the start 
of the second half of this century. 

A world jumpy from the postwar let- 
down focused its attention on a tiny 
corner of Asia that summer, when the 
first shots of a conflict that was to 
continue for several years were fired in 
Korea. 

Conditions were chaotic in the music 
world. Big bands were Somndeting, 
jazzmen were running into trouble find- 
ing work, new instruments and new 
sounds were being tried. It seemed the 
contemporary music scene was being 
racked by the pains of either birth or 
death. 

It was the year Harry Belafonte took 
a long look into himself, quit one 
career, and soon after began another 
which has been amazingly successful on 
two fronts: singing and acting. 

It was at Martha Raye’s Five O’Clock 
cub in Florida one day in 1950 that 
Harry decided to cut short his career 
as a pop singer. 

“I wasn’t happy,” he recalled. “It 
was artistically shallow.” 

ALTHOUGH HE RETURNED to 
New York where, with two friends, he 
bought a small restaurant in Greenwich 
Village, he admits “I began to plan my 
future with methodical care, rather 
than just let things fall where they 


Behind him was a base with its roots 
in jazz on which he started to construct 
his new career, profiting by past mis- 
takes, striving for artistic satisfaction. 
And, most important, working with a 
deep sense of responsibility to his 

ience and to himself. 

He left the pop scene with “a com- 
plete dissatisfaction with singing pop 
tunes. To me, they were devoid of 
meaning, of dramatic quality. They 
were vapid and lackluster.” 

But the influences of jazz left their 
mark. From jazz, he said, “I’ve de- 
rived a feeling for rhythm, the beat, 
and the love of music in general.” 

The first phase of the Belafonte story 
began in 1946, after Harry’s discharge 
from the U. S. navy following a two- 
year tour of duty. He was working as 
a maintenance man. A friend gave him 
two tickets to an American ‘o thea- 
ter production, and it sparked his in- 
terest in dramatics. 

BEFORE LONG, he was a member 
of the American Negro theater, and 
eventually a member of the Dramatic 
Workshop, where his classmates in- 
duded Marlon Brando and Tony Curtis. 

He sang publicly for the first time 
when a Drama Workshop role called for 
him to deliver a song. While he was 
working on developing a theater career, 
he married and became a father. With 
the added responsibilities, he left thea- 
ter work and got a job in New York’s 
garment district in 1949. 

Monte Kaye, owner of the now- 
defunct Royal Roost jazz club, had 
heard Harry sing at the Workshop and 
talled on him to sing at the club, “just 
far laughs.” 

What started as a lark for laughs 
became a two-week engagement at the 
dub. The two weeks ran out to 20, 
and through the engagement and some 
records, Harry’s career as a pop sing- 
@ was underway.. 

RECALLING the Royal Roost days, 

grins with delight and shakes 
his head, as if overwhelmed by it all. 
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Belafonte 
The Responsibility Of An Artist 


This, incidentally;: is a ‘characteristic 
mannerism of his when he is impressed 
by something or someone great. 

“We had Al Haig, Tommy Potter, 
Charlie Parker, Miles Davis, Max 
Roach ... and there were many nights 
when I’d lose my cues or foul up an 
entrance because I was so wrapped up 
in what they were playing.” 

In his Greenwich Village restaurant, 
Harry was making about $70 a week, 
but he was relaxed. The atmosphere 
was informal. Old friends would drop 
in. There would be informal song ses- 
sions with guitar accompaniment. 

Out of these informal sessions, Bela- 
fonte discovered more and more that 
he derived artistic satisfaction from 
the feeling in folk music. Many of the 
songs sung were picked up from cus- 
tomers or friends. These same people 
began to urge him to return to show 
business as a folk singer. 

Late in 1950, he got together with 
Millard Thomas, a young guitarist who 
was later to become Belafonte’s ac- 
companist and is an integral part of 
his musical life today. Together, they 
built a library of old and contemporary 
folk songs. Before the end of 1950, 


Harry had started his now-historic en- 
gagement at the Village Vanguard, and 
the new career was underway. 

WITH PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE of 
his music, he found that he was now 
sought as an actor. He appeared in the 
films Bright Road and Carmen Jones. 
He kept varying and extending his 
material, working and polishing himself 
as an actor and a singer, striving to 
create rather than recite. 

With increasing success through his 
RCA Victor records and albums, his 
stage, screen, TV, and personal ap- 
pearances, came an increasing aware- 
ness of his responsibilities—to himself 
and to his audiences. 

“We are continually conditioned to a 
level of mediocrity,” he said, attempt- 
ing to sum up these feelings of respon- 
sibility. “We choose the good in each 
level of mediocrity and somehow, we 
exist. 

“An artist has a responsibility to 
recognize everything that exists, and 
to deal with it. 

“As soon as you become subservient 
to economics and today’s machinery, 
you fail in your responsibility as an 
artist. For instance, there are com- 
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posers, musicians, writers who continu- 
ally experiment and try to develop new 
forms, 

“These men did not and do not de- 
prive themselves of the privilege of 


creativity. It is criminal to abuse cre- 
ativity. " 
“That’s why I believe firmly in sub- 


sidies for artists. During the W.P.A 
days we had a great American renais- 
sance. A lot of leaders in today’s 
theater, for instance, came out of those 
subsidized works. Not to mention the 
writers. 

“As soon as you get an economic 
bind, when experiment becomes a sym- 
bel of total annihilation, when the 
powers that be reject the new... 
then you become artistically dead. 

“And that’s why we set our scope as 
wide as possible. We work in a scope 
rather than a special area. We’d pre- 
sent such a wide variety of material 
that people became familiar with a 
personality, not a pattern.” 

THIS FORAGING in all fields keeps 
Belafonte artistically alert, and re- 
sults in more personal satisfaction with 
his work, 

“My satisfaction comes not from any 
one field, but an amalgamation of all 
. . « Stage, screen, records... 

“Look, I can’t shake my hips in a 
dramatic part or I can’t die in a 
song. 

“I like motion picture work on one 
level. It has a facility no other medium 
gives you. 

“Take TV .... an artist performs 
under great stress on TV. How can 
you stay on an artistic level with the 
regular demands of TV? You can’t. 
It's impossible. 

“There are times when you have 
struggles within yourself. There are 
definite periods of artistic creativity 
and regression, times of reassessment. 

“There are so many negative traps 
for an artist. Right now, there are 
many artists who are stagnant because 
they have constantly depleted their ma- 
terial. 

“In my free time, I find it necessary 
for me to go through these emotional 
gamuts. 

“The jazz musician plays so often 
he is o to a greater area of experi- 
ment. You’ve got to keep working ahead 
constantly or you lose perspective. 

“Jazz is the greatest absorption of 
music in America. Where else can ‘you 
get the great strength and humor of 
Joe Williams . . . like, In the Even- 
ing, for instance. Jazz is representative 
of the poetic and the beautiful in our 


music. 

“THAT’S WHY I feel very strongly 
that jazz will not go into the symphonic 
field. It’s roots are in folk music. It’s 
like saying ballplayers or athletes will 
ge into ballet. Jazz will never become 
defunct. It will always be a vital part 
of the musical picture because it has 
the basic ingredients of all living mu- 


Sic. 

He believes also that folk music is 
the root from which all music stems. 
“There are some composers today lead- 
ing in the field of symphonic-structure 
music who have turned their backs on 
the folk element in music. 

“They’re building artificial music, 
with false climaxes, with the emphasis 
on effect. 

“Why, that’s pure IBM. It’s push- 
—_ Music has to be more than 
that.” 
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One of the projects in which he is 
most vitally interested is recording an 
album with the Modern Jazz Quartet. 
“We've even got a title for it,” he 
laughed. “Belafonte Sings the \ 

“Only, it would be a folk and con- 
temporary blues. The Bessie Smith and 
Big Bill Broonzy and Leadbelly things, 
along with some on the blues structure 
of today. 

“Take Django by the MJQ. In the 
blues vein, that is a most interesting 
piece. It’s intimately a part of the 
folk culture of today. I think the MJQ 
is most representative of our culture 


y. 

“The question is, can I and my in- 
strument project this? Most singers in 
the jazz field today don’t sing with a 
great lyric consciousness. They do what 
is musically interesting. The lyrics be- 
come secondary. 

“THE VOICE can be used as an in- 
strument. The music, though important, 
should not be secondary. The same is 
true of the lyrics. If: we ever do an 
album, I would let the group take care 
of the music and I would concentrate 
on the feeling through the lyrics.” 

Harry is always ready to discuss 
jazz. “Don’t tell me Basie is in town,” 
he laughs, “or I’ll miss work.” 

Harry travels with scores of tapes 
(“they’re easier to handle than rec- 
ords”) and a tape machine. Whenever 
possible, he goes out after an evening 
performance to sit in wherever jazz 
is being played. 

“I try to follow what’s going on in 
jazz through direct participation,” he 
said. “That is, as an audience. Wher- 
ever I am, my first concern is to find 
out what jazz groups are in town. Gen- 
erally I can get over because they work 
later than I.” 

Perhaps because they go back to the 
same sources for material and feeling, 
Belafonte lists Joe Williams as his 
favorite singer. For perhaps the same 
reason, and for the coaching and aid 
given him by her, he loves Mahalia 
Jackson. 

IT IS SIGNIFICANT to note that 
both sing basic music of emotional or 
religious content, and with deep feel- 
ing. It is, perhaps, an indication that 
Belafonte seeks more than pleasure 
from music. With him, it is as personal 
as his thoughts. Music is more than a 
career, a vehicle to make money. 

It is more than a vent for self- 
expression, too. It is so much a part 
of his character that it cannot be with- 
drawn and categorized. 

Thus, he is as interested in the music 
of Williams, Basie, Ella Fitzgerald, and 
Leadbelly as he is in that of a Mexican 
pianist he heard one day “who sounded 
like Bud Powell, althourh he was a 
manual laborer and had never heard of 
Bud Powell.” 

He is as aware of the musical hap- 
penings in other parts of the world as 
he is of his own current songs. 

That is why he cannot be classified 
as a pop singer or a jazz singer or a 
calypso singer. He deals in music 
which has its roots in man. 

He attributes the rapid popularity of 
calypso to many things, chief among 
them the “fickleness” of the American 
public. 

“I DON’T MEAN that in a deroga- 
tory sense,” he explained. “It is ac- 
tually a very healthy thing. The Ameri- 
can society never rejects the masters 











in any phase such as this. Where 
could, say, Sinatra have risen so high, 
dipped so low, then come back g% 
strong? Look at Count Basie, who wag 
big in the ’30s, fell in the ’40s, and 
came up high again in the ’50s. ~ 

“As a result of this fickleness, we 
get change . . . and that’s healthy. W; 
get new things to replace the old. 
whatever happens to the fad of the 
moment, some of it and some of its 
best artists are always retained. They 
become the leaders, and as leaders they 
must be responsible if they are to be 
leaders at all. 

“I feel that my first duty is to 
audience. The pay to hear what 
have to offer. If I start to cover tunes, 
for instance, I lose my responsibility 
to them. I feel no desire to cover ma- 
terial. 

“Actually, I feel that if we can stim- 
ulate material, out of that we will con- 
tribute to variety and newness. 

“For instance, I think the Tarriers’ 
Day-O is a good record. It is so far 
above the things I’ve heard in the last 
12 months. They talk about the soil 
and about the conditions of man. It’s 

ood to know that you have an audience 
hat understands these things. 

“I have been happy to help Norman 
Luboff find and interpret material be 
cause I feel that rather than looking 
at it as competition, it actually makes 
the whole field stronger. 

“If we can give the people quality in 
anything, then we are accomplishing 
much.” 

Was the current move to calypso 
based on the success of Belafonte’s 
albums, or was it a reaction to rock 
and roll, or what? 

“The time was ripe for anything,” 
Belafonte said. 

“It was a combination of man 
things. The success of the calypso 
bum, plus the fact that the public was 
just about ready for a new musical 
expression to attach their interest to.” 

WHATEVER THE REASON, calypso 
has arrived and is gs omg Harry and 
the people close to him bridle when 
they hear him called The King of 
Calypso or some such title. They con- 
tend that his talents extend far be 
yond just one corner of the musical 
scene, that his contribution is greater 
than just in that narrow field, that 
he will remain long after the calypso 
fad has passed. 

And they are right, because Bela- 
fonte has wisely decided not to con- 
centrate on extending his popularity in 
the calypso field to the exclusion of 
his other work. He has steadfastly re- 
fused to cover pop calypsos cut by other 
artists. At the height of his popularity, 
he has recorded instead an album of 
folk music of Mexican, Jewish, and 
other origins. He is planning on making 
a jazz album, if contractual agreements 
can be secured. He is keeping his public 
appearance material as well balanced 
as it was before the calypso craze came 
on. He is extending his career as & 
legitimate actor with a starring role 
in the forthcoming Jsland in tke Sun, 
and is sought for more motion picture 
work. 

In short, he is living up to the law 
of responsibility he has laid down for 
himself. 

(Next issue—Belafonte seen at work 
and through tke eyes of his contem- 
poraries on the scene.) 
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By John Tynan 


“THIS 20 PERCENT TAX is mur- 
der,” said Jack Teagarden. 

“Take myself for example. Where 
we're working now, at Astor’s in the 
Valley, I can’t sing a note because of 
the tax. It isn’t- only that I like to 
ging, but people come to the stand all 
night wanting me to sing particular 
tunes. It keeps me busy explaining why 
I can’t.” 

Now in his 44th year as a trombonist, 
Teagarden, 51, hopes for early abolition 
of the 20 percent entertainment tax 
which, he points out, is seriously limit- 
ing his scope in clubs as musician and 
entertainer. Since his first vocal record- 
ing, on Red Nichols’ After You've Gone 
in 1930, Jack’s warm, wooly singing 
style has become synonymous with jazz 
vocalizing. 

“Particularly since my Capitol album 
was released,” Teagarden continued, 
“people seem to want to hear me do 
the tunes we recorded. The worst of 
it is, they’re all vocal numbers and, if 
I did sing a chorus, the place could get 
into trouble, very serious trouble with 
the tax officials. It’s particularly rough 
on us because, for one thing, it cuts our 
repertory in half.” He shrugged. “But 
what can you do, except hope they kill 
it soon?”’ 

AFTER DECADES on the road — 
with Paul Whiteman in the ’30s, his 
own big band which he led from Janu- 
ary, 1939, until 1947, then with the 
Louis Armstrong small group till 1951, 
Teagarden today is comfortably settled 
in a big home perched on a cliff in the 
hills above Hollywood with wife, Addie, 
and son, Joe, now 5. 

“Sure wish I could stay put,” he 
said wistfully. “It takes me less than 
15 minutes to drive to the job from 
here. I’m tired of traveling,” he sighed. 
“Why, one year we didn’t have but 
three weeks to relax at home.” 

“One year?” put in Addie. “Believe 
me, there were many years.” 

“Guess I'll be off to Europe in 
March,” Jack continued. “Gotta admit 
I’m looking forward to the tour, though. 
Joe Glaser’s setting it up right now.” 

AIMING TO COVER “as many 
countries as possible,” the Teagarden 
itinerary will definitely include England 
and Germany, skipped when he was 
last in Europe with Louis Armstrong. 

“Right now,” said Jack, “it looks 
like I’ll have Bobby Hackett along. And 
I'd sure like to get Bud Freeman, too 
... There’s a young fella from New 
Orleans, Pete Fountain, plays clarinet, 
that I’d love to have along. Heard him 
@t a concert last year and he sure 
knocked me out. 

“One thing, though, is that I’d want 
everybody in the band to be pretty well- 
known over there. I think it’d help a 
lot. I’d rather have a real good outfit 
and not make a cent on it than to take 
a band where I’d have to carry the 
load myself.” 

A grin split his broad, leathery face. 
“Tell you something: Unless I’ve got 

guys around me, I’m no good. 
uess you could call me strictly an 
inspiration man. Louis is that way, 
too. He’s gotta be in good company. 
The better the company, the better Pops 
will blow.” 

CLOSE ASSOCIATION with Louis 
Armstrong over the years has firmed a 
conviction in Teagard-n’s mind that 
“ . . Louis can’t do anything wrong. 
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Teagarden Talks 


The sound is there — and the beat. 
There’s never a doubt in his mind as 
to what he’s going to do, and no matter 
what everybody else is doing, Pops just 
goes right ahead. 

“Funny thing about Louis,” he con- 
tinued, “I’ve seen him play jazz for 
audiences that go for Lombardo and 
that kind of music. Yet when he’s 
through playing, they come up and tell 
him, ‘Louis, that’s the sweetest trumpet 
I’ve ever heard.’ I used to get a real 
kick out of that. Something else, too: 
I’ve never yet seen Louis Armstrong 
fail to please anybody with his playing. 
It’s something innate with him—he 
just can’t miss.” 

Although Jack has completed a sec- 
ond album for Capitol, (a collection of 
spirituals including Lonesome Road 
and Jericho), he’s already thinking 
ahead to the next one, which will 
probably be set within the format of 
i. smaller jazz band. 

“IT just wish there was more ma- 
terial,” he said, troubled. “Sure 
wouldn’t want to rehash the old Dixie- 
land standards. I’ve done them all over 
and over. Take Fidgety Feet, for in- 
stance. Everybody’s played the heck out 
of that one. I think the next album 
could probably be show tunes. There 
are sO many good ones to choose from. 
Main thing is, if we can hit on ma- 
terial that'll get played on the air 
then we’ll have something.” 

MAKING RECORDS “that'll get 
played on the air’ seems an important 
consideration in Teagarden’s mind these 
days. Playing his kind of jazz, he 
feels, forces him into a special category 
anyway, but he doesn’t want to find 
his records restricted to just the two- 
beat dise jockeys. 

“T don’t want to put down the disc 
jockeys,” he emphasized “They’re think- 
ing of their listeners—and their spon- 
sors. They try to slip in a Dixieland 
record now and then, but most of them 


are scared of becoming typed as Dixie 
jockeys, which is easy, I guess, in 
their business. But they could do a lot 
to help jazz—all kinds—if once in a 
while they played a good jazz record. 

“For me, especially, this would be 
important. I’m bending over backwards 
these days trying to please the people 
with my kind of music, but I don’t 
know if I’m reaching them. It’s frus- 
trating trying to fit yourself into this 
new ver of music. You feel so in- 
secure in what you’re playing.” 

For all the uncertainty of being a 
recording artist necessarily competing 
for sales in today’s long-play jungle, 
Jack Teagarden’s musical integrity in 
what he plays and sings—on or off the 
record—remains unquestioned. Paying 
just tribute to his honesty, Johnny 
Mercer, in an intriguing note on the 
liner of Jack’s album, This Is Tea- 
garden (Capitol T721), noted also that 
the big Texan “. . . has never had a 
headache.” 

QUERIED ON THIS, Jack laughed. 
“Well, it goes back to our Whiteman 
days,” he chuckled. ‘See, on the band- 
stand Johnny used to sit right above 
the trombone section. He was, and I 
guess still is, a chronic sinus sufferer, 
and always had a headache, it seemed. 
He’d look down at me and ask, ‘How 
ya feel tonight, Jack?’ I’d say, ‘Whv 
just fine, Johnny. How you?’ Then he’d 
moan, ‘Man, my head is killing me. 
Don’t you ever have a headache?’ And 
the truth is, I never have.” 

Aside from the immediate future for 
Teagarden, which includes his Euro- 
pean tour and more recording, he clear- 
ly states his credo which he’s always 
followed—a past and present conviction. 
a future guide: 

“Just want to go on playing as long 
as I’m able. I don’t want to show off 
or outplay anybody. Just want to stav 
in the race—and to keep on plugging.” 
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Jimmy Rushing 


A Veteran Blues Singer And Writer Tells 
The Roots, Origins Of A Basic Jazz Form 


By Nat Hentoff 

“THE BLUES,” said Jimmy Rush- 
ing, who has been singing and making 
them since he can remember, “come 
from way back in slavery days, from 
the time when those people weren’t 
treated right. A man would have a 
plantation with as many as 200 work- 
ing for him—150 of them would be 
singing spirituals, and the other 50 
would be singing he or she songs, or 
songs about other private affairs. 

“And some,” continued Jimmy, 
“would be singing about the time when 
they wouldn’t be doing that hard work 
any more. ‘The sun will shine in your 
backyard some day.’ 

“The blues came out of that—the 
spirituals, the he and she songs, and 
work songs, too. Today as it was then, 
the blues come right back to a person’s 
feelings, to his daily activities in life. 
But rich people don’t know nothing 
about the blues, please believe me.” 

Jimmy writes the blues as well as 
feeling and singing them. Some of 
Jimmy’s blues have become so natural 
a part of the jazz language they seem 
to have always been there. Going to 
Chicago, Sent for You Yesterday, Good 
Morning Blues, Jimmy’s Blues—they’re 
all his. 

“QNE WAY I write them,” Jimmy 
explained is I sit down and play the 
piano. Different things come to me. 

“Situations out of my life make my 
songs. Like Going to Chicago. ‘I’m go- 
ing to Chicago, but I can’t take you. 
There’s nothing there a monkey woman 
like you can do.’ I had a little girl in 
St. Louis, and we fell out. That was 
my way of saying it. 

“It’s not always a particular event,” 
Jimmy added. “Sometimes it’s a feel- 
ing, a mood you get into at times that 
produces a blues. And there can be a 
blues from when you’re happy, too. 

“Whatever kind of blues it is,’ Jim- 
my shook his head for emphasis, 
“you’ve got to have the feeling when 
you sing them and play them. A good 
blues singer has to feel it. You can tell 
it in his voice. I hear some singing, 
but they don’t feel it. I’d rather not 
record a blues until I feel it instead of 
just going in and recording. Usually, 
in a session, if the other fellows on the 
date feel the blues and then put that 
feeling into their horns, I get it, too, 
after a while, even if maybe I didn’t 
start the date with that feeling.” 

RUDY POWELL, the alto player, 
came into the conversation. Rudy, a 
longtime friend of Jimmy and a vet- 
eran of many big bands, has traveled 
a lot and has felt many kinds of blues. 

“Basically,” Jimmy and Rudy were 
asked, “what is the blues?” 

“The blues,” Jimmy began, “is a 
moody feeling that. the individual has 
at different times in his life. Different 
feelings for different times.” 

“The blues can be happy, don’t-carey 
—or it can be sorrowful,” said Rudy. 
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“The blues can be about love or a 
money situation.” 

“The blues can be you’re hurt.” 

“The blues,” Jimmy summed up, “is 
the way an individual feels. And there 
will always be the blues, because there 
will always be moody people.” 

“When you listen to blues,” Jimmy 
was asked, “whom do you like to 
hear?” 

“ONE OF MY FAVORITES is Joe 
Turner. And B. B. King. He’s a Texas 
boy, and let me tell you, he’s a blues 
singer! Jimmy Witherspoon is anoth- 
er, and T-Bone Walker is one of my 
favorites. I like Ray Charles; he has a 
definite style. 

“Joe Williams?” said Jimmy. “He’s 
very good. I’ve been knowing him quite 
a while. But I knew him in Chicago 
as a pop singer, a ballad singer. He 
does the blues real nice, too. He’s a 
good ballad singer, very good voice. 
Al Hibbler can sing the blues.” 

Jimmy returned briefly to blues the- 
ory as well as practice. 

“There’s the blues—that’s 12-bar— 
and there are ‘bluesy’ 32-bar chorus 
numbers like J Surrender Dear. You 
can tell a story in the blues in those, 
too.” 

“You can take a waltz,” Rudy Pow- 
ell pointed out, “and play that in a 
blues. But you’ve got to know the 
blues.” 

“You can take a ballad, but you’ve 
got to know the blues,” Jimmy agreed. 

WHICH OF his own records does he 
like the best? 

“I Want a Little Girl, Take Me Back 
Baby, and Mean and Evil—all with 
Basie. Gee Baby, Ain’t I Good to You? 
from the Columbia Cat Meets Chick 
album. And on Vanguard, See See 
Rider and How Long Blues. How Long 
was the one we sang for Lips Page.” 

Where did it start, your singing? 

“I was born in Oklahoma City in 
1903. My father played the trumpet, 
and my mother played the piano and 
sang in choirs. I always could sing 
because I got it from my uncle, He 
played piano and sang in a sporting 
house. I used to hear him practice. 
And he taught me how to play the 
piano. 

“I never thought singing would be 
a career,” Jimmy leaned back to re- 
member. “It was only a hobby of mine. 
I used to sing a lot of ballads and 
swing tunes. But if I wanted to knock 
myself out, to send myself, I’d sing 
the blues. 

“MY INFLUENCES were Bessie and 
Mamie Smith, among others. Their rec- 
ords. And then, about 1923, they came 
to the theater in the city, and I heard 
them there. My uncle, Wesley Man- 
ning, influenced me, too. I got a lot of 
my blues from him. He used to come 
home with a hatful of money, and that 
influenced me, too. 

“My father,” Jimmy _ went on, 
“played trumpet with a Knights of 
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Pythias band. There were a lot of 
lodge bands in the middle west. The 
band he was in would play some jam 
sometimes. They’d catch one of 
good tunes. But mostly, they’d be 
ting ready for the big Labor 
parade. 

“When the band passed my house,” 
Jimmy smiled, “I could hear them op 
the next street. I could tell when my 
father wasn’t playing. He played very 
high and very strong. 

“But as far as I can remember,” 
Jimmy said, “they didn’t do too much 
with bands and with street parades in 
Oklahoma compared with New Orleans. 
And we didn’t have, for example, that 
marching to and from the funerals 
New Orleans was noted for ther 
marching bands. There were ever & 
many bands in New Orleans. But they 
didn’t have many blues players o 
singers in New Orleans. 

“QUITE A FEW musicians came 
from New Orleans, you know, and 
settled in the southwest. But they had 
a style of their own in the southwest, 
One way of noticing the contrast ig the 
difference between western blues and 
New Orleans blues. In New Orleans, 
they had a marching beat, even ip 
their blues. They used a two-beat quite 
a bit; the western was two and four 

“Western blues,” Jimmy continued, 
“were more open. They had more of the 
he or she in them. Of course, some of 
the New Orleans blues told a story, 
too. I was crazy about all of Bessies 
tunes. You’d have to dig the meani 
though, in the New Orleans blues. 
wasn’t that plain as it was in the west 
ern blues. Like a Texas blues would 
begin ‘I love to hear my baby call 
my name’ or ‘Tell me, pretty baby, 
who can your lover be?’ 

“There were differences within the 
southwest, too,” Jimmy inted out 
“When I first went to Kansas or 
Benny Moten’s band had a little 
ferent beat than we used to carry. 
Their accent was on the first and 
third although they played four. It 
sounded almost like a train coming. 

“WHEN I FIRST joined the Moten 
band,” Jimmy paused, “I couldn’t 
with that beat at first. I liked t 

(Turn to Page 66) 
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Meet Lucy 





By Don Gold 


“I’M TOO SENSITIVE. I’ve got to 
be inspired. I never sing anything that 
doesn’t kill me when I hear it.” 

This philosophy has prevented Lucy 
Reed from finding commercial success, 
but it’s made her one of the most per- 
ceptive vocalists in modern music. 

This Reed just sings—sings Frank 
Loesser’s Inchworm, Bobby Troup’s 
There He Goes, Bart Howard’s My 
Love is a Wanderer, Because We're 
Kinds, from the film The 5,000 Fingers 
of Doctor T, and similarly pointed po- 
tions of musical esoterica. 

She judiciously selects tunes which 
personify moods she’s felt, people she’s 
known, experiences she’s had. 

“TI feel I go home as tired as a horn 
player, because I’m so closely linked, 
emotionally speaking, to the tunes I 
do,” she says. 

“I FIND SONGS. that mean so much 
to me, too, because I’ve had experience, 
more than many of the younger chicks 
singing today. I’m 35. The tunes are 
meaningful to me because I’ve lived 
them,” she adds. 

Her career in music began during 
her high school days in St. Paul, Minn. 
She was a member of a girls quartet 
and played bass in the high school or- 
chestra. After high school, she worked 
weekends, singing in local clubs. 

“IT always said I never wanted a 
career in music in those days,” she 
remembers. 

She married at the age of 20, had a 
son, Jeff, now 14, and lost her husband 
to Nazi anti-aircraft fire in World War 
II. In 1949, she had singing jobs in 
Milwaukee and Duluth. Her first oppor- 
tunity came with an invitation to join 
the Woody Herman band. She spent one 
month with the Herman group. 

“T knew just six tunes and I was far 
too green,” she recalls. 

“WOODY SAID I wasn’t enough of 
a jazz singer and he was right,” she 
adds. 

Three days after the Herman asso- 
ciation ended, Lucy joined Charlie 
Ventura’s band. 

“This experience gave me everything 
I needed. I learned to sing bop with 
Charlie . . . I remember it took me a 
whole night to learn I’m Forever Blow- 
ing Bubbles. And that was the simplest. 
I didn’t know how to walk onstage, how 
to take a bow, or how to leave grace- 
fully. Charlie was remarkably patient,” 
she says. 

The Ventura band broke up after 
Lucy had spent several months with it, 
watching, listening, learning. 

In 1950, she spent six months at the 
Streamliner in Chicago, sharing the 
bill with singer Lurlean Hunter, pian- 
ist-singer Ernie Harper, and organist 
Les Strand. She spent 1951 doing radio 
and TV work for NBC and WGN in 
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A Singing Reed 


Chicago. In 1952 she was named Miss 
Chicago TV; this quaint distinction oc- 
curred as the result of a suggestion 
that she attend a talent audition being 
held by a local TV station. Without 
realizing that it was to be a bathing 
suit-talent competition, Lucey marched 
in, sang, and played Lucy Reed. This 
was more than enough to triumph over 
assorted physical specimens. 

THE YEAR 1952 was important to 
Lucy for another reason. It represented 
the beginning of what was to become 
“three long years of beautiful music” 
for her, in association with pianist Dick 
Marx and _bassist-violinist Johnny 
Frigo, at Chicago’s Lei Aloha club. 

After three musically prosperous 
years at the Lei Aloha, Lucy decided to 
make the major move to New York. 
During most of 1955 she played en- 
gagements at such New York spots 
as the Vanguard, Cafe Society, and 
the Club Chi Chi, plus a few concerts 
and appearances in Canada. 

“T had no name, no records, no man- 
agement, most of the time,” she recalls, 
“T turned down band jobs to work as 
a single and it was just too expensive.” 

Last year, she returned to Chicago 
to work at the Black Orchid. Mister 
Kelly’s, and the Cloister. In between, 
she managed an appearance at Miami’s 
Black Magic room. Fantasy Records 
took note and cut an LP called The 
Singing Reed. A few weeks ago, Fan- 
tasy completed her second LP, due for 
release soon. 

Right now, Lucy is thinking «about 
the future. 

“I'VE SERIOUSLY been thinking of 
doing a hotel act. But I want to do it 
right or not at all. I think most of 
the tunes I do now could be incorpo- 
rated into such an act,” she says. 

“Of course, it takes a good deal of 
staging. I guess I won’t really know 





A Real Trouper 


New York—Lionel Hampton was 
introducing the intermission trio 
of Bobby Scott at Basin Street. He 
climaxed his enthusiastic spiel 
with: “And let’s bring on with a 
great round of applause, the one 
and only, my man—Bobby Short!” 

A few nights before, Julie Lon- 
don was accompanied by Bobby 
Troup while singing at a bachelor 
dinner for Gov. Robert Meyner of 
New Jersey, who was about to be 
married. The emcee affably intro- 
duced Troup to the assembly as 
“Bobby Short.” 

Bobby Short, meanwhile, contin- 
ues to introduce himself. 





































until I’ve tried it. I’ve had such a 
problem finding pianists who play sen- 
sitively and who read well . . . perhaps 
a band backing would work,” she adds. 

She’d like to work concert dates, too. 
And, naturally, she welcomes the op- 
portunity to cut more records. Pri- 
rt gai she’d like to diversify her inter- 
ests. 

“T don’t like to travel. I’d like to find 
a good club here, get a good accompan- 
ist, and wail. I’d like to cut commercial 
jingles for radio and TV, too. I want 
to have varied interests,” she says. 

“T don’t like working until 4 a.m. If 
you can get a Monday-Tuesday gig that 
satisfies your soul, and can do what you 
want to do the rest of the time, it’s 
fine,” she feels. 

“FOR EXAMPLE, although I’ve 
never had any formal voice training, 
I'd like to record a Villa-Lobos Modinha 
(Love Song) that Jennie Tourel has 
out on Columbia. There are some folk 
songs, too, that I’d like to do,’ she 
says emphatically. 

Lucy would like to sing in a musical 
revue, in the New Faces tradition. 

And when asked her preferences in 
jazz. she said, “I’d love to sing with 
the Modern Jazz Quartet backing me.” 
She added, “I dig Tony Scott’s group, 
too. Bill Evans has never played 
better.” 

With this array of interests and de- 
sires, Lucy hopes to go beyond her 
success in Chicago and find equal re- 
spect throughout the music world. 

And despite her aversion for tunes 
with ye olde moon-June cliche, she’s 
looking forward to her June wedding to 
photographer Serge Seymour. 

As she puts it, “I'll be singing hap- 
pier songs this year ... with my 
melancholy voice.” 
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A BUOYANT BENNY GOODMAN, 
tanned and filled with Far Eastern 
Jore, returned home Jan. 23 after a 
seven-week tour of eight key cities in 
the Orient. 

“T don’t think it’ll be too long before 
other groups and bands go over,” he 
said. “I really think that area will be 
like a circuit, and become part of the 
itinerary of many artists. 

“Actually, it would be worthwhile for 
a band to go to Japan if they could 
get a month’s bookings. They’d make 
the travel nut, and a good bit more. 

“We didn’t bring jazz into those 
countries,” he smiled, “Jazz got in there 
years ago on records.” 

Goodman’s tour was sponsored joint- 
ly by the U. S. state department and 
the international exchange program of 
the American National Theater and 
Academy. The Goodman band played 
two weeks at the U. S. exhibit at the 
Constitution fair in Bangkok, Thailand; 

and made dates and stands at Singa- 

; Kuala Lumpor, Malaya; Phnom 
Penh, Cambodia; Rangoon, Burma; 
Hong Kong; Seoul, Korea, and Tokyo. 

At the Bangkok fair, the Goodman 
band played to an estimated 1,100,000 
persons. At Kuala Lumpor, the 3,000- 
capacity house was sold out, and tick- 
ets were on the black market weeks 
before the concert. 

“I was constantly asked by the press 
over there about the colored people 
here,’ Goodman said. “They were quite 
concerned. I guess they had been fed a 
lot of Communist propaganda. 

“T had a mixed band, and have had 
one for years. I really didn’t have any- 
thing particular to say, other than 
we've had colored musicians in the 
band for 25 years. That was probably 
more than enough to offset what they 
had been hearing from the other side.” 

Robert Schnitzer of ANTA agreed 
that Benny and the band “left a good 
feeling,” and added that the Goodman 
tour had three strong results: 


“1. It counteracted the propaganda 
that jazz is a degenerate art form. It 
was proven worthy in every respect. 

“2. There was a really good feeling 
created. The boys in the band were 
a credit offstage and on. They were 
worked to death, because everything 
they did offstage was watched and re- 
flected on the country. 


“3. The tour strengthened the im- 
pression that America is not only arent 
in modern plumbing and fancy car 
but in things of the spirit and the 
arts.” 


Benny helped that impression on two 
fronts, with his band and with a string 
quartet in Tokyo when he played the 
Mozart Clarinet Quintet. 

The highlight of the tour, Benny 
said, was playing for (and with) the 
King of Thailand. Among other high 
spots were: receipt of a decoration 
from the King of Cambodia, the award 
of the title honorary fire chief of Sing- 
apore, honorary governor of Kuala 
Lumpur, and honorary mayor, traffic 
commissioner, and police chief of Bang- 
kok. The Goodman band version of 
Burma’s national anthem was adopted 
as the official version by the govern- 
ment of that country. 

Benny and Mrs. Goodman both 
found the audiences in the East simi- 
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Prince Wan Waithayakon of Thailand and Benny Goodman. 


Buoyant Benny Back 
From Bangkok Bash 


lar to those back home. “In Japan,” 
they said, “the big request number was 
Sing, Sing, Sing ... only they called 
it Sling, Sling, Sling. They also liked 
sentimental tunes. They were crazy 
about Memories of You.” 

The Goodman band played a dance 
for the Bangkok police benefit fund. 
“There was some dancing,” Benny re- 
called, “but it’s a funny thing . 
the people there are very bashful about 
dancing in public.” All the other band 
dates were concerts, varying from an 
outdoor stage at the Fair, where a 
train came by every four minutes and 
tooted its whistle, to a converted bad- 
minton court in Singapore, to the 
palace of the King of Thailand. 

Band vocalist Dotty Reid learned a 
song in Thai, which was received warm- 
ly every time she sang it. “Everyone 
said she had an excellent accent,” Mrs. 
Goodman said. 

In Hong Kong, a Chinese vocalist 
sang Love Me Tender with the band. 





Oh, Those! 


New York—Benny Goodman was 
being quizzed by newsmen after 
his return from his Far East tour. 

“Did you see any Siamese cats 
in Thailand?” a reporter asked. 

“Not the long-haired kind,” Ben- 
ny dezdpanned. “Just the ones 
around the bandstand.” 





In Tokyo, “all we heard was ‘sign 
please’ from the fans. You think the 
American kids are autogtaph fans,” 
Benny laughed, “Wait till you see these 
Japanese fans.” 

Mrs. Goodman added, “They bow 
three times and hold out a slip of 
paper. They say ‘Sign please,’ and 
that's about all they can say in 
English.” 

Benny said he found musici2nship 
high in Japan, particularly in the 
Tokyo Symphony orchestra. He was 
impressed by Burmese music, and was 
“very interested” in the five-note scale 
of Thailand. Goodman also found rec- 
ord distribution high in Japan, Hong 
Kong, and Singapore. 

“The guys in the band. were out 
jamming every night,” Benny said. 
“When we’d arrive at a place, they’d 
congregate in groups, reeds here and 
brass there, and so on, and give lessons 
to the kids. They had a great time. 

“At Kuala Lumpor in Malaya, we 
thought there was lightning during the 
concert. We found out later that it was 
Reds being shot at in the bushes a 
few miles away.” 

Summing up the tour, Goodman 
said, “Jazz is the folk music of <Ameri- 
ca over there. They collect records, and 
thev’re pretty well up to date on what’s 
going on here. 

“T’d love to go back. Or to Europe, or 
anywhere else, for that matter. It’s fine 
with me. I like traveling, once I get 
started.” 

—dom 
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JUDGING BY ITS growing number 
of activities and the speed with which 
it attracts members, Jazz, Unlimited, 
the first major jazz club in the New 
York area in years, has named itself 
with accuracy as well as hope. 

In the spring of 1956, Eleise Sloan, 
a young, intelligent enthusiast, began 
Jazz, Unlimited with a determined nu- 
cleus of 20 members. 

“There was,” she explains, “a des- 
perate need for a jazz club where the 
average listener, record and tape col- 
lector, and amateur and professional 
musician could meet, mingle, and en- 
joy their common interest—jazz—to- 
gether.” 

Now, the membership totals more 
than 425, a permanent clubroom is in 
the offing, and Jazz, Unlimited, is in 
the midst of a season of Sunday after- 
noon sessions at the Pad that have 
proved unusually valuable in the dis- 
covery thereby of several new combos 
and individual] jazzmen of considerable 
merit. 


FROM ITS beginnings, Jazz, Unlimi- 
ted, has not been, Miss Sloan empha- 
sizes, “a fan club or a club in which 
a bunch of kids get together at a 
friend’s house to hear the latest sides. 
While socializing -of this type is en- 
couraged also, the main idea of the 
group is jazz promotion. Jazz, Unlim- 
ited, is a nonprofit club dedicated to 
promoting jazz as a whole in the east- 
ern area and the musicians and artists 
associated with it.” 

The members, for example, have 
helped in the sale of tickets and in the 
promotion of the Billie Holiday Car- 
negie hall concert (Down Beat, Dec. 
12) as well as Art D’Lugoff’s series 
at the Broeklyn Academy of Music. 
The club helps in distributing posters, 
in mailings, and in general publicity. 
In fact, says Miss Sloan, “all persons 
involved in producing jazz affairs of 
this type in the east are invited to con- 
tact Jazz, Unlimited.” 

The club inaugurated its own con- 
cert activity Sept. 7 with an evening 
at St. John’s Recreation center in 
Brooklyn. Music was by Thelonious 
Monk, Gigi. Gryce, Wilbur Ware, and 
ton Jefferson. Admission was free, and 
members came from all the New York 
boroughs and from as far away as 
Massachusetts. 


JAZZ, UNLIMITED, really began to 
proliferate, however, when it took root 
at the Pad, the new Greenwich Village 
modern jazz room operated by bibliog- 
rapher-librarian-historian Bob Reisner. 
Reisner offered the club the use of the 
room for its membership meetings, and 
a quick corollary was the idea of a 
musicians’ workshop under the aus- 
pices of Jazz, Unlimited. 

President Sloan and Jay Chasin, pro- 
motion manager, who is also a work- 
ing pianist, hurriedly got in touch with 
musicians and potential listeners, and 
the first session took place in mid- 
October. 

Crowds of 300 and more began to 
appear Sunday after Sunday at the 
Jazz, Unlimited, sessions which opened 
at 2 p.m. and though scheduled to end 
at 6, often ran until 9 p.m. In addition 
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azz, Unlimited 


to jazz partisans from the New York 
area, visitors arrived from Connecti- 
cutt, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
Maryland. 


THESE SUNDAY sessions are not 
just informal jamming seminars. On 
the last Sunday afternoon of each 
month a competition is held among 
several combos, almost all of them 
composed of relatively or wholly un- 
known jazzmen. The combos which 
will participate in the competition are 
selected the Saturday before at an 
audition before the board of directors 
of Jazz, Unlimited. And the previous 
three Sunday sessions have also served 
as a proving ground for these and 
other aspiring units. The final Sun- 
day, however, is the climactic one. 

The winning group, generally select- 
ed by guest judges, is awarded Sunday 
afternoon or Sunday night gigs at the 
Pad and can compete again at the next 
tourney. 

So far, the forceful, inventive quin- 
tet of altoist George Braithwaite has 
won the first two jousts, but the com- 
petition has been consistently fierce 
with an increasing number of able 
combos and gifted musicians getting 
a chance to be heard and to measure 
themselves each Sunday afternoon. A 
new additional once-a-month award 
will be given to the best individual 
musician as well as the outstanding 
group. 

Jazz, Unlimited, also wants to hire 
more of the newer groups and to se- 
lect more of the paid combos from the 
competitors in order to encourage the 
new jazz musicians. 

As of the new year, the annual 
membership fee in Jazz, Unlimited, is 
$3. In return, the member is entitled 
to free admission at all the Sunday 
afternoon sessions. Each member also 
receives a free subscription to Jazzol- 
ogy, a bi-monthly homemade magazine 
issued by the club. There also are dis- 
counts on LPs and other likely benefits 
to come. 


THE CORE OF THE club’s present 
activities are the Sunday workshop 
sessions. “They’re being run,” says 
Miss Sloan, “on the theory that the 
musicians will gain experience from 
playing to a ‘typical jazz crowd.’ They 
are offered a chance to exchange ideas 
and perhaps gain mentally and finan- 
cially by it. We have invited pro- 
moters, columnists, producers, and of- 
ficials from record companies to these 
sessions.” 

Alfred Lion of Blue Note Records 
has been among the spectators, as has 
booker Lee Kraft from the Shaw office. 
Kraft one afternoon caught 16-year- 
old modern tubaist Ray Draper as he 
came off the stand, and started explor- 
ing the possibilities of booking the 
youngster’s combo. Draper, an unknown 
before playing at the Pad, also has 
been signed for an LP by Elektra. 

Jazz, Unlimited, expects to continue 
to animate its name. “We intend,” Miss 
Sloan declares, “to set up chapters 
which will function all over the coun- 
try. We do have members in many 
other states and a number of service- 
men have joined. Though the member- 






























































Lee Ursini at a recent Jazz, Un- 
limited session, 


ship is open only to those 18 or over, 
the first junior chapter of Jazz, Un- 
limited, hag begun in Danvers, Mass. 
Raymond Gouin, a 15-year-old jazz de- 
votee, has started a teenage Jazz, Un- 
limited, at St. John’s Preparatory 
school there.” 


JAZZ, UNLIMITED, is _ currently 
affiliated and working with the Hunter 
College Jazz society, Long Island uni- 
versity Jazz club and the London Jazz 
Workshop in London, Ont. “We would 
like,’ concludes Miss Sloan, “to estab- 
lish a federation of jazz clubs not only 
in New York but all over the country 
to give jazz the strongest possible back- 
ing and support it has ever before re- 
ceived.” 

Information concerning Jazz, Un- 
limited, can be obtained from Miss 
Sloan, 1063A Sterling Place, Brooklyn 
13, N. Y. On the board of directors 
in addition to Miss Sloan and Chasin 
are Peter Cassino, vice president; Rose 
D’Andrea, secretary; Pat Mooney, 
treasurer; Robert Taylor, production 
manager, and Ronald Meyers, publicity 
manager and emcee. 

—nat 


(Ed. Note: Since the above story was 
written and set in type, Jazz Unlimited 
has moved its Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings to Birdland, where they are held 
from 1 to 6 p.m.) 
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Blossom Dearie 


She's The Girl Who Organized The Blue Stars In France, 
Then Had To Start From Scratch In U.S. 


By Dom Cerulli 


EVERYONE HAS his problem. 

Blossom Dearie’s is not unique in 
the world of music, but is in the con- 
centric world of jazz. 

She is the young, straw-topped pian- 
jst-arranger-vocalist who worked in 
France and parts of Europe for four 

rs before returning home to be 
greeted by her problem. 

In France, where she organized and 
led the Blue Stars vocal group, Blos- 
som was known, and bookings were 
always available. Her work in sur- 
mounting a language barrier to organ- 
ize the Blue Stars, and in communi- 
cating her musical ideas to the general 
public, paid off in jobs and stature. 


HERE AT HOME, she’s faced with 
the project of starting from zero and 
building it all up again. 

Blossom, whose delicate, retiring 
beauty just barely masks a sharp and 

reeptive wit, always has wanted to 

a musician. “That was the first de- 
cision I ever made,” she said. “I must 
have been about 3 at the time. 

“T started to study piano when I 
was about 7 or 8. I had a wonderful 
teacher. She had wanted to be a con- 
cert pianist, but she was afflicted with 
arthritis. I guess she found in me the 
talent she would have liked to develop 
in herself. 

“T first heard jazz in my teens, and 
I knew then that was what I wanted 
to play. I can’t really say any one 
pianist was my favorite, I liked them 
all. 

“I learned from listening. And I 
listened a lot to Tatum, Teddy Wilson, 
Cy Walter, George Shearing, Oscar 
Peterson, and Bud Powell.” 

SOMEWHERE ALONG the line, Miss 
Dearie began to sing. “I took. vocal 
lessons, but singing professionally just 
seemed to happen,” she said. 

The vocal start came with singing 
groups such as the Blue Flames fea- 
tured with one of Woody Herman’s 
Herds and the Blue Rays, spotted with 
Alvino Rey’s band. 

“While a member of the vocal groups, 
I started writing,” she said. “Dave 
Lambert gave me a lot of encourage- 
ment.” 

The vocal group experience and her 
own music background laid the ground- 
work for the formation of yet another 
Blue group—the Blue Stars. 

Blossom left for France at the urg- 
ing of Nicole Barclay, whom she met 
in New York. Although she had studied 
French in school at home and in 
France after her arrival, she admits, 
“IT really learned to speak it when I 
started to rehearse the Blue Stars.” 

Nearly as great as the language bar- 
rier was the often acute problem of 
French temperament. She recalled: 

“I held the first rehearsals in my 
apartment. We recruited four girl 
singers and four musicians. They came 
together and started talking. They like 
to talk, and use violent gestures. 

“I HAD A PROBLEM of getting my 








ideas across in a foreign language and 
also one of personality. I was a woman, 
and I didn’t know they’d take direction 
from a woman. For another thing, I’m 
a reserved person, perhaps not an ideal 
leader. I haven’t got the direct ap- 
proach. I couldn’t joke in the language. 
Nor could I act like Michel Le Grand, 
who calls his musicians ‘mes infants 
and throws papers all over when they 
can’t give him what he wants. 

“At first, they were not a vocal 
group. We had to work on the sound 
and blend of voices to make these eight 
singers a group. Little by little, the 
began to understand me. They didn’t 
like or approve of what I was after. 

“But when they heard their first rec- 
ords, they were satisfied. From then 
on, there was a mutual respect for 
musical qualities. 

“I say mutual because while I was 
demanding certain dynamics and voic- 
ings from them, they were teaching me 
about phrasing. Naturally, I had to re- 
ly on them for lyrical interpretations, 
because they knew best how to phrase 
their own language. 

“When the records came out, the 
Stars were a success. Lullaby was big 
in America, and we had a chance to 
come to the States. They had passport 
troubles, so I came home along. They’re 
still together and still recording.” 

IT WAS WHILE Blossom was play- 
ing and singing in Paris and struggling 
with the Starg that she met Norman 
Granz. 

“It was a wonderful thing that I 
met Norman,” she said. “He’s given 
me a foothold here. He signed me to 
record for Verve, and the first album 
is due out in January. Norman’s been 
my salvation, it seems he’s the only 
person here who believes in me.”’ 

Unlike budding opera singerg and 
concert artists who go abroad to study 
and establish a reputation, Blossom 
returned home to find that her name 
was no better known here despite her 
years overseas. 

“IT have no reputation except with 
the Blue Stars,” she said. “I could 
start a vocal group here, but I would 
rather be an individual personality. I 
want to play and sing. I’m torn be- 
tween that and writing and accom- 
panying and doing some vocal group 
work, .. . I guess my own TV show 
would be the answer.” 

SHE MADE SEVERAL television ap- 
pearances in France with the Stars 
and also played engagements in Italy 
and England on her own. 

At Rome, she worked at Bricktop’s, 
and in London she did some work with 
Annie Ross. 

She noticed that interest in modern 
jazz is on the upsurge in France. “In 
the last few years,” she said, “groups 
that have come over, like Gerry Mul- 
ligan, Chet Baker, the MJQ, have all 
done a lot to stimulate the jazz fan 
and particularly the jazz musician in 
Europe. 

“As for audiences, on the whole 
they’re pretty intolerant. American au- 








diences are the best in the world. 
They’re the most liberal. 

“In France and also in Italy, horns 
are appreciated, but an American jazz 
singer has a rough time. It seems a 
singer has to sing in their language. 
In Italy, where the musical culture is 
so tight, they don’t understand the 
American cool style. 

“Actually, I feel the only way you 
can get to people is through their 
language. It’s so expressive. You can’t 
translate pop tunes; you lose the 
poetry.” 

Among the things that amazed Miss 
Dearie ahout the European jazz fan 
is the fact that many walked from dif- 
ferent countries to attend concerts. 


MUCH OF HER future planning 
hinges on the impact her first album 
will make. On it, she’s accompanied 
by Ray Brown, Jo Jones, and Merb 
Ellis. There’s a vocal group on three 
tracks. The tunes are mostly show 
numbers, with new contributions by 
Bob Haymes and Marty Clark. 

Her husband,’ Bobby Jaspar, the 
critics’ choice for new star tenor in 
the annual Down Beat poll last year, 
came to the U. S. with Blossom and 
is presently playing with J. J. John- 
son’s group. 

They met in France and were mar- 
ried there about a year and a half ago. 
Bobby’s assistance as a_ translator 
proved invaluable during the formative 
weeks of the Blue Stars. 

Blossom said she hoped to make some 
California bookings after her next 
Verve recording session early this year. 
“T need an intimate kind of room, and 
I’m told there are many on the coast,” 
she said. 

In a smaller club, where her jazz- 
edged singing and playing can be 
caught by everyone, that Dearie wit 
also can be communicated, as it was 
at a recent party in Westchester at 
which Blossom sat in on the piano. 
After a few numbers, she was ap- 
proached by a woman who inquired, 
“Can’t you play something we can 
dance to?” 

“How well do you dance?” was Blos- 
som’s casual reply. 
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By Nat Hentoff 


The Non-Organization Man: One of 
the best of the jazz arranger-writers 
has been having a time of troubles. It 
started at least three years ago when 

he signed with an 
important _ publish- 
ing firm. Sometime 
afterward he did 
seven originals and 
arrangements for a 
record date with a 
major label that fea- 
tured an important 
leader-drummer. 
At the end of the 
date, the artist and 
‘ repertoire man mat- 
ter-of-factly asked 
the writer to sign over his originals 
to one of the publishing firms the a&r 
man had an active, if tacet, interest in. 

Our hero refused, saying he already 
was signed with a publishing firm. 

“O.k.,” raged the a&r man, shocked 
at the writer’s heretical independence, 
“You'll never do any more writing for 
me, nor will I let any of my artists use 
any of your works.” 

And he hasn’t. 

Same writer later formed his own 
publishing firm, and he has become 
persona non grata‘to certain other jazz 
a&r men as well. Recently, a leader 
chose one of our writer’s originals to 
use on a date. The a&r man at that 
label changed the title, intending to 
have his firm publish the “new” song. 
Our hero protested and won his case, 
but is not likely to be called for any 
more sessions by that company, either. 

“Sometimes these days,” says the 
writer, “I have to cut the name of 
my publishing firm off the bottom of a 
piece I submit so that the a&r man 
will even consider it. And sometimes I 
have to cut my name off it as writer 
too.” 

This writer is one of the rare ones 
who refuse to submit to the pressures 
of the business. He doesn’t have much 
respect for those of his colleagues who 
play along with those of the a&r men 
who are predatory. It’s too bad, though, 
that more of his contemporaries do not 
equal his courage. 

It’s long past time for all jazz writ- 
ers to either have publishing firms of 
their own or to sign with reputable 
firms that will protect their interests. 
An a&r man should have no connection 
with any publishing firm under any 
circumstances. 

Whose Else?: In a recent Feather’s 
Nest, Leonard was somewhat exercised 
over the fact that when I noted dis- 
agreement with a few points in his 
The Encyclopedia Yearbook of Jazz. I 
did not preface my dissents with “in 
my opinion.” I had long thought that 
every reader realized that “in my opin- 
ion” is implicit in every judgment a 
critic makes. 

In fact, from what I recall after a 
losing encounter years ago with Ber- 
trand Russell’s work on higher mathe- 
matics, anyone who writes that two and 
two are four is saying so “in his 
opinion.” However, if it will reassure 
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Leonard and my editor, let me avow 
that anything I write is “in my opin- 
ion.” The statement is, of course, retro- 
active. Now, can anyone tell me what 
Barry Ulanov was talking about in his 
column in the Feb. 6 issue. I know it 
Was an opinion piece, but on what facts, 
specifically, was the opinion based? I’m 
not even sure I know what the opinion 
was. 

Help Needed: Albert McCarthy’s Jazz 
Directory is easily the best jazz disc- 
ography extant. McCarthy is finishing 
up Vol. 6, which will be published in 
England in the spring. His Directory 
covers all jazz from Kid Ory to Min- 
gus. But he needs help. “Many com- 
panies,” he writes, “such as Contem- 
porary, Debut, Prestige, and Vanguard 
are wholly co-operative; but others, in- 
cluding many who claim to specialize 
in jazz, will not even send a catalog. 
We need move people who will adopt a 
company and keep us informed of every 
release. I know that digging out in- 
formation is difficult, but if the record 
companies will do this, or better still, 
give recording dates on the sleeves, it 
might be possible to get a definitive 
work in time. It is important to docu- 
ment all the jazz records and the work 
is already 20 years late in starting. 

“One needs people,” concludes Mc- 
Carthy, “‘who will send catalogs, details 
of records in their collection, musicians 
who can give data on recent dates. 
Every little bit helps and unless one 
gets this help from time to time, one 
tends to give up in despair. The bulk 
of the information is in the U.S.A. 
and yet, apart from a small band of 
enthusiasts, most of the work has been 
done in Europe. The absurdity of this 
needs no comment.” 

Albert McCarthy is at The Old Bake- 
house, Back Road East, St. ives, Corn- 
wall, England. 


By Mason Sargent 


Books: There have been many short 
histories of music in recent years, but 
still pmong the most recommendable is 


H. C. Colles’ The Growth of Music, 
now available in a third edition as re- 
vised by Dr. Eric 
Blom and with an 
added chapter on 
music of this centu- 
ry (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 210 pp., 
$7, indexed, musical 
illustrations). It’s an 
excellent, lucid in- 
troduction to a stu- 
dy that can absorb 
several lifetimes... 
Kamin Publishers, 
1365 Sixth Ave., 
New York City, are responsible for 
two books that ought to attract dance 
followers: Highlights from a Decade 
of Dance in New York, a collection of 
unusually alive photographs by Walter 
Strate, and Maurice Sandoz’ Diaghilev- 
Nijinsky and Other Vignettes, a series 
of revealing, illustrated reminiscences. 
Both books are $5. 

Vault Treasures: It is not nearly so 
widely known as it ought to be that 
many of the most celebrated interpre- 


tations on Victor Red Seal 78-rpm reg 
ords in years past are now available 
on LP in Victor’s LVT series. Therm 
are many instances where no amount 
of highest fi can make me give up ay 
earlier performance of much more my 
sical substance—as, for example, the 
Schnabel recordings of Beethoven. Any 
Victor record dealer has a separate 
catalog of LVT issues and can order 
them directly from Indianapolis at 
$3.98 each. 


Contemporaries: A pragmatic way to 
support contemporary composers and 
also obtain a series of rare recordings 
is to subscribe to the series of LPs of 
Louisville Orchestra Commissions, al} 
first-recorded performances. For infor. 
mation, write the Louisville Orchestra, 
830 S. Fourth St., Louisville 3, Ky. The 
most recent release combines stimulat- 
ing works by two Americans (Ben 
Weber’s Prelude and Passacaglia and 
Leo Sowerby’s All on a Summer’s Day) 
and a Dutch composer (Henk Badings 
seventh symphony, The Louisville Sym- 
phony) .. Transition (6 Ashton 
Place, Cambridge, Mass.) has released 
its first classical LP, Quartet for Flute 
and Strings, by the Rev. Russell Wool- 
len TRLP-15. Notes by Paul Hume of 
the Washington Post. It’s a strong, vi- 
brant work. 


Also worth support is Composers 
Recordings, Ine. (2121 Brozdway, New 
York City). Of their most recent LPs, 
I particularly enjoyed a generous set 
that contains six of the inimitable 
piano pieces of Henry Cowell, per- 
formed by the composer; two works for 
violin and harpsichord by Daniel Pink- 
ham; that same composer’s captivating 
Concerto for Celeste and Harpsichord, 
and Alan Hovhaness’ duet for Vielin 
and Harpsichord (CRI-109). 


New Companies: Concord Record 
Corp., 519 S. Fifth Ave., Mount Ver- 
non, N. Y., has begun with importance. 
Egon Petri, now nearly 75, is heard in 
charactevistically large-scaled, deeply 
flowing performances of two of the 
inexhaustible musical experiences of 
the western world, Beethoven’s Piano 
Sonatas, No. 30 in E major (Op. 109) 
and No. 31 in A-Flat Major (Op. 110). 
Included in the album is the score to 
both (3002). 


The Pragmatic Angel: Angel Reec- 
ords, which has done much to earn the 
respect of the classical record buyer, 
deserves new commendation for having 
inaugurated a Library Series of cham- 
ber music. Realizing that the market 
for chamber recordings is somewhat 
less than for symphonic and operatic 
staples, Angel has designed a hand- 
some, standard jacket for the series 
and is able to sell the LPs for $3.98. 
The first two have the superb Quartetto 
Italiano in a first volume of Early 
Italian Music: quartets by Galuppi and 
Cambini, and Boccherini’s La Tiranna 
Spagnola (45001), and two Mozart 
quartets from his set of six dedicated 
to Haydn, these being Nos. 15 and 16, 
performed with warmth and strength 
by the Smetana quartet (45000). 


In its regular series, Angel provides 
a unique treat in another. area of 
chamber music: Four Symphonies by 
Tl:ree Sons of Bach (35388). Louis de 
Froment leads a chamber orchestra in 
works by Johann Christian, Wilhelm 
Friedemann, and Carl Philipp Emanuel 
Bach. 
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EQUATION 


LAWSON 
HAGGART 


DIXIELAND 


With the rockin’ Lawson-Haggart Jazz 
Band, it’s music, not mathematics, that 
counts. This is the great aggregation that 
blows every Dixie style good. Sample these 
albums and hear: 


Hold That Tiger!: Lawson-Haggart Band. Trib- 
ute to original Dixieland Jazz Band. ot s4s3 


Jelly Roll’s Jazz: Lawson-Haggart Band. Trib- 
ute to Jelly Roll Morton. DL 8182* 


King Oliver's Jazz: Lawson-Haggart Band. 
Tribute to King Oliver. DL 8195° 


Windy City Jazz: Lawson-Haggart Band plays 
Chicago jazz. DL 8198* 


Louis’ Hot 5's and 7's: Lawson-Haggart Band. 
Tribute to Louis Armstrong. DL 8200° 


Steve Allen's Al Star Jazz Concert, Vels. 1 
& 2: Lawson-Haggart, Sylvia Syms, Billy But- 
terfield. DL 8151*, DL 8152* 


Blues On The River: Lawson-Haggart Jazz 
Band. OL 8196 
“DL” indicates 33% Long Play Records. 


Available on Ext Play 45 
DECCAe 
a New World of Jazz 


RECORDS 
28 





popular records = |S) 





RAY ANTHONY 

The Anthony horn and band are 
mixed in with a string section in a 
collection called Ray Anthony Plays for 
Dancers in Love (Capitol T786). At 
times, the reeds sound like Miller. At 
times Anthony sounds like James. The 
tunes are danceable, and include Day 
By Day, You Do Something to Me, 
Easy to Love, Where or When, and 
Dancers in Love. The strings don’t add 
much to the proceedings. 


WARREN COVINGTON- 
THE COMMANDERS 

Marking the LP debut of the Com- 
manders under trombonist Covington, 
Skall We Dance? (Decca DL 8408) is 
an impressive offering. The bright and 
snappy Commanders sound is still on- 
hand, although tempered now by the 
accent being placed on Covington’s lyric 
trombone. The latter is heard on his 
own lovely ballad, Veda, and glowingly 
on Stardust. Among the tunes in the 
set are Tumblin umbleweeds, Petti- 
coats of Portugal, Bewitched, Skall We 
Dance?, and Dixieland Marching Band. 
Covington also sings in a pleasant, but 
undistinguished voice, along with a 
group out of the band called the Horn- 
blowers. Generally well done, except for 
some raggle-taggle section work on the 
boppish Tiger Lily. 


GLEN GRAY 
Casa Loma in Hi-Fi! (Capitol 12” 
LP W 747) is a thoroughly enjoyable 


| reawakening of some of the best-known 


numbers in the Casa Loma book. The 
process—gently refurbishing and mild- 
ly updating without losing the profile, 
sound, and essence of the originals— 
is similar to what George Williams re- 
cently did for Victor’s Jimmie Lunce- 
ford tribute, Rhythm Was His Business. 
In this case, a band of expert west 
coast studiomen is headed by Glen 
Gray, who left the retirement he has 
since enjoyed since 1950 for the date 
and for further Capitol sessions. In- 


| eluded are several of the Gene Gifford 
| originals and arrangements that identi- 
| fied the band as well as Larry Wagner’s 


No Name Jive. It was Wagner who did 
the rearranging job for the whole LP. 

There are spirited solos by Manny 
Klein, Shorty Sherock, Joe Howard, 
Casa Loma alumnus Murray Mc- 
Eachern, Si Zentner, Babe Russin, Gus 
Bivona, and Ray Sherman. Also in the 
rhythm section with pianist Sherman 
are George Van Eps, Nick Fatool, and 


| Mike Rubin. Even unhurried Kenny 


Sargent, the Casa Loma romanticist, 
came in from Dallas disc jockeying to 
sing two numbers. Engineering is ex- 


| cellent (Victor’s sound crew shou!d take 


a course at Capitol), and the notcs are 
much more helpful than is usual at 
Capitol. 

Those of you who grew up in part 
on Smoke Rings and Casa Loma Stomp 
should dig this set with no lessening 
of your affection for the originals. In 
fact, the unique, no-longer-attainable 
original flavor should have new attrac- 
tion now that this crisp complement has 
been added. And youngsters should find 
much of this a good dance set, as well 


as an easily assimilated historical les. — 


son. The sometimes nervous “jazz” — 
pieces are less valuable intrinsically 

than they are accurate reflections of 

an active and influential (with audi- 

ences) fringe area of big band “jazz” 

that began in pre-Goodman days. 


DICK HAYMES 


Moondreams (Capitol 12” LP T787) 
accents, say the notes, the “soft and 
reflective” side of romance. No tem 
is faster than easy medium, and 
programming consists of such gentle 
standards as Imagination, 
Isn’t This a Lovely Day?, 
Be Tired of You, and Moonlight Be- 
comes You. Haymes is excellent, pro- 
viding an extended lesson to younger 
singers in the art of controlled pulsat- 
ing relaxation; musical, ~~" phras- 
ing; warm insight into lyrics; and 
unforced sound that has y and vir- 
ility and that can be intimate without 
whispering. 

Tactful accompaniment by Ian Bern- 
ard that sometimes includes discrete 
strings, and at other times utilizes a 
small combo with clarinet and occasion- 
ally trombone. Too bad no personnel ig 
listed, because the musicianship of the 
backgrounders is good. 


LURLEAN HUNTER 

Night Life (Vik 12” LP LX-1061) 
is a second album by the warmly ac 
complished Chicago singer. With lean: 
ny Albam as musical director, the 
supporting roster includes Al Cohn, 
Joe Newman, Barry Galbraith, Hank 
Jones, Milt Hinton, Osie Johnson, Al 
Epstein, Ray Beckenstein, and vibist 
Marty Wilson. The soft underscoring 
has been split between Albam, Cohn, 
and Ernie Wilkins, who charted four 
apiece. Lurlean is refreshingly unself- 
conscious. She is a stylist in the sense 
that her own musical personality hits 
the listener clearly, but she is not a 
labored, gimmicked “stylist.” Her voice 
is strong and firm; her conception is 
mature and intelligent; her phrasing 
is meaningful. Among the titles are 
Have You Met Miss Jones?, It’s the 
Talk of the Town, Sunday, It Could 
Happen to You, and a new modern mor- 
ality tale, Night Life. A fine vocal set. 


TONY KINSEY 

A baritone, vibes, drums, and bass 
are featured in Kinsey Rhythm, Pre- 
setting the Tony Kinsey Quartet (Lon- 
don LL 1517). There’s no indication 
which of the four gentlemen is Mr. 
Kinsey, and the back of the album is 
no help. It merely lists the 12 tunes 
in the set and carries a large picture 
of the human ear that is London’s hi-fi 
symbol. Among the tracks are Body and 
Soul, Makin’ Whoopee, Fascinating 
Rhythm, A Smooth One, and Harlem, 
a tune which sounds like Moten Swing. 
Solos throughout are fairly standa 
except the drummer’s, which are unin- 
spired. This is a group which has ob- 
viously worked together for some time, 
judging from their arrangements and 
group feel, and London should have at 
least identified them somewhere on the 
package. If they were worth recording, 
they were certainly worth crediting. 


MICHEL LEGRAND 
Bonjour Paris (Columbia 12” LP CL 
947) is as bizarre and yet oddly enter- 
taining a collection of Paris songs as 
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FEBRUARY’S 


NEW 


SENSATIONS 


IN JAZZ 


from 


RCAVICTOR 


*A MELLOW BIT OF RHYTHM. Andy 
Kirk’s Kansas City band was one of the 
greatest of the great in the era of Swing. 
Now you hear him for the first time in Ai-f, 
re-creating famous Kirk specials. That won- 
derful swingin’ beat is more exciting than 
ever ! 


*WHEREVER THE FIVE WINDS BLOW. 

e genius of Shorty Rogers and His Quintet 
with smart, imaginative improvisations of 
unusual material. 


*MELLOW MOODS OF JAZZ. Here’s a 
pleasant change of pace . . . you might call 
it mood music for jazz lovers. After a hard 
listening session with the intricacies of mod- 


RCAVICTOR PRS 
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OT Swingin Pp ir] 


when 
lights 
: 


al 


iow 


ern schools, relax a bit to the easy-going beat 
of the melléw moods of jazz. 


A STRING OF SWINGIN’ PEARLS. An- 
other superb release in the “Downbeat Jazz 
Milestone” series, with a distinguished col- 
lection of jazzmen! Berigan, T. Dorsey, 
Goodman, Shaw, Miller, James, and others. 


*WHEN LIGHTS ARE LOW. Jazz for the 
connoisseur by the Pete Jolly Trio. Pete is 
one of the most exciting young jazz pianists 
around and you'll flip when he plays Whistle 
While You Work. It’s a breathtaking display 
of keyboard mastery. 


*STRICTLY POWELL. The Bud Powell 


Trio with unusual standards and suave origi- 






‘Sy 


aca Victor |u| 
PHINEAS RAINBOW 


PHINE AS Nt WBORN 


15) 19) am ke any Va 4 


$ each 
*Brilliant New Orthophonic High Fidelity recordings. Long Play 3.98 record 
40 EP versions Gene ee +a 29 each 


nals that display Bud’s remarkable musi- 
cianship. Features an inventive improvisa- 
tion on Blues for Bessie (Smith) that really 
swings! 


*PHINEAS’ RAINBOW. A fabulous musi- 
cal imagination, a fantastic keyboard tech- 
nique, and playing from the heart — that’s 
Phineas Newborn, jazzman extraordinary ! 
Hear him with trio, quartet and on solo piano. 


GUIDE TO JAZZ. Armstrong! Basie! Haw- 
kins! Waller! Henderson! Lunceford! 
Ellington! — 16 all-time classic perform- 
ances in one fabulous album! Released in 
connection with the new book, “Guide to 
Jazz,” by famous critic Hugues Panassié. 


Hear these exciting albums best on an RCA Victor New Orthophonic High Fidelity ‘Victrola.”"® 
Nationally Advertised Prices. 
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NEWS from the 


PIANO 
SCENE 





Dick Marx and Johnny Frigo, bass: 
‘Lullaby of Birdiand,’ ‘Take The “A” 
Train,’ etc. CRL 570868 


2 


ee ad 


The ina 





Joe Burton Session: Burton on piano 
with bass, drums; ‘Pennies From Heav- 
en,’ etc. CRL 57098 





Johnny Costa: Costa on piano with 
bass, drums; ‘A F Day,’ ‘Tenderly,’ 
‘Stella By Starlight,’ etc. CRL 57020 





“CRL” indicates 3345 Long Play Records. 








has been issued here in many months. 
As usual, Legrand’s penchant for re- 
markably skilled, disconnected trickery 
makes the album of limited value from 
a strictly musical viewpoint, since the 
lines and moods of the songs become 
distorted as through a series of fun- 
house mirrors. But it is true that the 
unexpected rollercoasterish impact of 
some of those kaleidoscopic effects is 
amusing (for example, the acoustic-era 
sound and voicing at the beginning and 
end of Two Loves Have I). There’s 
also some straight mood romanticizing, 
but not for too long. Among the songs 
are La Mer, My Man, and French Can- 
Can. For hi-finiks, this is as good a 
demonstrator record as most military 
bands and thunderstorms. The cover 
and liner prose are the best ads for 
a Paris trip since Michele Morgan. And 
who’s that agile trumpet specialist? 


RICHARD MALTBY 
A bright and brassy collection of 





tunes for dancing, and. also for listen- | 


ing in Manhattan Bandstand (Vik 
LX-1068). Involved in the proceedings 
are Al Cohn and Boomie Richman, ten- 


| ors; Rusty Dedrick and Maltby, trum- 


Lenza, 
Buddy 


Milt Hinton, bass; Joe 
and Bernie Leighton, 


pets; 
alto; 


| Weed, and Irving Joseph, pianos. Onc 
| of the tunes, The Rockin’ Ghost could 


well become a big pop, what with 
clanking chains, sliding whistles, and 
flute-piccolo-clarinet spotted through- 
out. Among other selections are Man- 
hattan Serenade, Lover Come Back to 


Me, Tara’s Theme, Just You, Just Me, | 


and five Maltby originals. What in the 
world is that horn Maltby holds as he 
signs autographs for fleeing nymphs 
on the cover picture? 


MABEL MERCER 
Mabel Mercer just sings. In Midnig/:t 


| at Mabel Mercer’s (Atlantic 1244), she 


just sings, in a warm and torch-edged 


voice, a collection of 16 songs rang- | 


ing from Wouldn't It Be Lovely? to 
Lazy Afternoon to Poor Pierrot. From 


| the torch song to the ballad to the 





sophisticated cabaret song, she sings 
them all, and it’s an experience to 
hear her. 

In the ballads like Young and Fool- 
ish, Blame It on My Youth, He Was 
Too Good to Me, and Is It Always Lik« 
This?, there is probably not anothe: 
singer working today who can get so 
deeply into the core of a piece and 
communicate it so thoroughly. Accom- 
paniment is by pianists George Cory 
and Sam Hamilton, with Milt Hinton, 
who does get around, on bass. 

This set is a must for Mercer fans, 
of course. It’s also an excellent intro- 
duction to her music. 


DON SHIRLEY 

Don Shirley has taken the high road. 
He has applied his classical background 
and amazing technique to jazz-edged 
improvisation with hybrid results. On 
Don Shirley Duo (CLP 1015) he and 
bassist Richard Davis explore, among 
others, Sometimes I’m Happy, Over the 
Rainbow, Let’s Fall in Love, and Ten- 
derly. His treatment of ballads, as in 
What Is There to Say? and Wien I 
Fall in Love, is light, delicate, and 
probing. 

And Bob Sylvester’s notes are a gas. 
For the first time in memory, a liner- 
note is critical (but not too) of a 
performance. 





Shelly Manne & his Friends* 
n jazz performances 





In a new album, the first of its 
kind, Shelly Manne & His Friends, 
Andre Previn and Leroy Vinnegar 
have taken much of the score of the 
wonderfully original and entertain- 
ing musical hit “My Fair Lady” and 
turned it into a wonderfully original 
and entertaining jazz album. 


Andre says, “What we have at- 
tempted in this album (C3527 
SHELLY MANNE @& HI§ 
FRIENDS, Vol. 2: My Fair 
Lady) is unusual insofar as we have 
taken most of the score, and not 
just ‘Gems from .. .’, have adapted 
it to the needs of the modern jazz 
musician and are playing it with 
just as much care and love as the 
Broadway cast. There has been no 
willful distortion of the tunes simply 
to be different, or to have a gimmick, 
or to provoke the saying ‘Where’s 
the melody?’ We are all genuinely 
fond of every tune and have the 
greatest respect for the wonderful 
score in its original form, but we 
are paying our own sincere compli- 
ments to the show by playing the 
score in our own metier.” 


The tunes the Friends chose are 
Get Me To The Church On Time, 
On The Street Where You Live, I’ve 
Grown Accustomed To Her Face, 
Wouldn’t It Be Loverly, Ascot 
Gavotte, Show Me, With A Little 
Bit Of Luck, and I Could Have 
Danced All Night. 


As Andre finishes the liner notes, 
“This album was a labor of love for 
everyone concerned; we had a ball 
making it. We hope you have a good 
time listening to our low bow in 
the direction of the Mark Hellinger 
Theatre in New York.” 


Contemporary C3527 * 12" Hi-Fi 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS 
8481 Melrose Pl., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 
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casa loma 


inhi-fi! 


GLEN GRAY 


and the Casa Loma Orehestra 


GLEN GRAY 


Casa Loma in Hi-FiI—A long- 
awaited album: dazzling new 
hi-fi recordings of those mem- 
orable Casa Loma Orchestra 
arrangements that were the 30's 
dancing favorites. Mo. 747 


and the swingin Herd 
WOODY HERMAN 


Bives Groove —Woody sings 
and his swingin’ Herd gives an 
exciting, fresh, hi-fi perform- 
ance on some of the greatest 
blues tunes ever written. No. 784 


all N EY trom 
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...And Five Trumpets —Follow up 
of their smash ‘Five Trom- 
bones'' album. Twelve great 
new hi-fi hits—more dynamic, 
exciting vocal stylings by The 
Four Freshmen. No. 763 


we 


Blue Serge — Serge teams with 
three of today's top rhythm men 
—Philly Joe Jones, Clark, 
Vinnegar. Result: some of the 
freest-swinging jazz yet. No. 742 





FOUR FRESHMEN 


SERGE CHALOFF — 





NAT “KING” COLE 


After Midnight —incomparablie 
Nat—singing and playing— 
again with the King Cole Trio, 
featuring four guest soloists, 
Harry Edison, Stuff Smith, Juan 
Tizol, Willie Smith. Mo. 782 


RED NICHOLS 


Hot Pennies—Now in hi-fi, the 
trumpet of Red Nichols and the 
music of his famed Pennies. 
Exciting néw recordings of ail- 
time Nichols classics. No.775 


Corrion al Ri ertiaé 









ALL STARS 


Session At Riverside—Relaxed, 
swinging jazz. Butterfield, 
Hucko, Shavers, Hawkins, 
Jerome, Warren, Green, McGar- 
rity, Stein, Hinton, Shaw, Ryer- 
son, Johnson. No. 76% 


BIRTH OF THE COOL 


miles davis 









ae A | 


MILES DAVIS 


Birth of The Cool—in hi-fi, and 
for the first time in one album— 
the exciting instrumentals that 
were the beginning of modern 
chamber jazz. 


No. 762 





Ella Fitzgerald-Louis Armstrong 


Ella and Louis 


Verve 4003 


Erroll Garner 


Concert by the Sea 
Columbia 883 








Ellington 


at Newport 
Columbia 934 





Ella Fitzgerald 


Cole Porter Song Book 
4 Verve MGV 4001-2 





Modern Jazz Quartet 


° at Music Inn 
Atlantic 1247 





Metronome All-Stars 


6 Clef MG C-748 





Shelly Manne and his Friends 


My Fair Lady 
Contemporary 3527 





The Modern Jazz Quartet 


Fontessa 
Ej Atlantic 1231 





Gene Krupa-Buddy Rich 


Krupa and Rich 
t) Clef MGC 684 





Stan Kenton 


In Hi-Fi 
Capitol T 724 


32 





Jazz Best-Sellers 


Here are the 20 best-selling jazz record album 
in the country. This biweekly survey is conducte¢ 
among 225 retail record outlets across the cour 
try, and represents a cross section of shops, nol 


| |just those which specialize in jazz. 





11. Chris Connor 
He Loves Me, He Loves Me Not 
Atlantic 1240 





12 Clifford Brown-Max Roach 
At Basin Street 
EmArcy 36070 | 





13 Dizzy Gillespie: World Statesman 
Norgran MGN-1084 





14 Billy Taylor At the London Hou 
ABC-Paramount 1|34 | 





15 Australian Jazz Quintet : 
At the Varsity Drag 
Bethlehem BCP-6017 





16 James Moody 
Flute 'N the Blues 


Argo 603 





17 Brubeck and J & K at Newport 
Columbia 932 





18 Miles Davis 
Collectors Items: 


Prestige 7044 





19 Four Freshmen ‘Four Freshmen and 
Five Trombones 4 
Capitol T 683 





20 Dinah Washington 
In the Land of Hi-Fi 
EmArcy 36073 a 
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ABC-PARAMOUNT 
MEANS 





QUALITY IN SOUND! 








Words can't come close to describing the unique quality of 
Full Color Fidelity. So we've designed — especially for Down Beat 
readers — the extraordinary 45 RPM Extended Play Sound Sampler 


you'll find on the opposite page. 


Try it out. You'll agree Full Color Fidelity really captures the live 


jazz sound. 


And now Down Beat readers can buy ABC-Paramount Full Color 


Fidelity long-playing albums at an unprecedented low price. 


Fill out the coupon below. It's worth $.98 to you — no clubs to join, 
no strings. Hand it to any record dealer who stocks ABC-Paramount 
long-playing records. Then pick any one of them ($3.98 list) and take 


it away for $3. 


The jazz catalog (back of Sound Sampler page) makes it clear that 
ABC-Paramount is setting the pace in today's fast-developing jazz 
scene. It's worth your while to keep pace with The Important New 


Name In Jazz . .. ABC-PARAMOUNT. 


If there's no record dealer in your vicinity, send the filled-in coupon 
ahd $8 (check or mail order) to ABC-Paramount, 150! Broadway, 
New York 36, New York. 
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ABC-PARAMOUNT 


JAZZ 








Your check-list of ABC-Paramount 


long-playing jazz albums 
URBIE GREEN 
8 2BBY SCOTT 
DAVE McKENNA 
DON ELLIOTT 
T4E FOURMOST GUITARS 
SWINGIN’ ON THE VIBORIES 
LUCKY THOMPSON VOL. | 
BILLY TAYLOR 
WAILING 
KNOW YOUR JAZZ — Vol. | 
ANET BRACE 
TOM STEWART 


MODERN JAZZ WITH DIXIELAND ROOTS 








JACKIE AND ROY 


BROTHER MATTHEW 


KENNY DORHAM 


CANDIDO 


WHITEY MITCHELL SEXTETTE 


JIMMY RANEY 


BILLY TAYLOR TRIO 


THE OSCAR PETTIFORD ORCHESTRA 


PHIL SUNKEL’S JAZZ BAND 


ALL ABOUT URBIE GREEN 


RUBY BRAFF 


DON ELLIOTT 


WEST COAST JAZZ COMPOSITIONS, Vé 


THIS IS HOW I FEEL ABOUT JAZZ 


ZOOT SIMS 


IRA SULLIVAN 
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Records are reviewed by Nat Hen- 
, Jack Tracy, Ralph J. Gleason, and 
Cerulli and are initialed by the 
rs. Ratings: Excellent, 
Very Good, *** Good, ** Fair, 

f Poor. 
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4 Joe Burton 

| JOE BURTON SESSION—Coral 12” LP CRL 
: Lullaby of the Leaves; Undecided; Ro- 
3; Pennies from Heaven; Bernie’s Tune; 
times I’m Happy; Almost Like Being in 
; Please Don't Talk About Me When I'm 
3; It's Easy To Remember; La Rosita; Al- 

s Blues; Yardbird Suite. 
mnel: Joe Burton, piano; Pete Campo, 

3; Maurice Marks, drums. 


“4 Rating: wikek 
Burton’s virile piano makes this a 
ection of listenable and swinging 
ndards (with Albert’s Blues a Bur- 
n original). There are traces of the 
fluence of Bud Powell, Lennie Tris- 
no, and Erroll Garner. 


Burton sounds his best on the up- 
mpo tunes, when bassist Campo com- 
sments his line with a hard-swinging 
slodic line of his own. Campo soars 
his solo spots, and is effective 
mically throughout. 
On Rosetta, Burton implies the theme 
ther than stating it. He applies the 
ne inventive framework to Remem- 
. The abruptly ending Yardbird pays 
homage to Bird. The set is another 
a growing catalog of interesting and 
mnerally swinging piano albums com- 
led by Coral. (D. C.) 


Candoli-Cleveland-Powell-Quill 

RHYTHM PLUS ONE—Epic 12” LP LN 3297: 
Table; Thank You, Judge; C. J.’s Brother; 
3 Smoke Gets in Your Eyes; Come Love; 

WT; Wolf Talk; Stoozsie; I Don't Know; 

4 Serenade in Blue. 

Personnel: Conte Candoli, trumpet; Jimmy 
md, trombone; Seldon Powell, tenor; Gene 
alto; Hank Jones, piano; Milt Hinton, 

s Barry Galbraith, guitar; Osie Johnson, 


‘ Rating: trik'% 


Epic again may be mootonsly limiting 
potential sale of this LP by a mis- 
pading title. This is not a'session for 
me practicing. It is an extension by 
e soloist at a time of The Rhythm 
tion (Epic LN 3271) on which the 
m iushen section was featured. 
fandoli, Cleveland, Powell, and Quill 
we three tracks apiece with Hank, 
ilt, Osie, and Barry. The rhythm sec- 
on is strong and flexible, with a 
arm, full sound. Galbraith, Jones, 
mton, and Johnson also provide sev- 
well-sounded-and-formed solos. 


All four horns blow well, but it’s too 


bad in terms of increased programmatic 


interest that they were not combined in, 
let’s say, three tracks. Since most of 
the writing (by Hank Jones, Tiny 
Kahn, Candoli, Seldon Powell, Benny 
Golson, Cleveland, Gigi Gryce, Quill) is 
of little intrinsic interest, there is a 
slightly wearying air by the end of 
three rounds of solo horns in not es+ 
pecially challenging material, particu- 
larly since there is the further limiting 


factor of 12 tracks on the album. But 
‘@eain, the playing by all is often elo- 


ent; and the rhythm section is a 
sure. (N. H.) 


th 6, 1957 


Al Cohn 


COHN ON THE SAXOPHONE—Dawn 12” LP 
1110; We Three; Idaho; The Things I Love; 
Singing the Blues; Be Loose; When Day Is 
Done; Good Old Blues; Softly As a Morning 
Sunrise; Abstract of You; Blue Lou. 

Personnel: Al Cohn, tenor; Frank Rehak, 
trombone; Hank Jones, piano; Osie Johnson, 
drums; Milton Hinton, bass. 


Rating: totokink 


This ig the best Al Cohn LP I have 
ever heard and one of the best jazz 
LPs in recent months. As a free-blow- 
ing session it has everything, and it’s 
appeal should be equally strong for 
those oriented in swing as well as in 
modern jazz. Do not miss it. 

The rhythm section is a perfect, pul- 
sating, prime mover, with a grace and 
taste that is utterly delightful. Both 
Cohn and Rehak get ample opportunity 
to blow freely and both make the most 
of it. Whatever that indefinable (in 
words) quality is that we refer to as 
“soul” and “wailing” can be precisely 
demonstrated by Cohn’s performance on 
this album. Both on his own composi- 
tions and on the attractive set of stand- 
ards and ballads that comprise the dif- 
ferent tracks, Cohn gets a remarkable 
amount of emotional charge into every 
one of his solos. 

Blue Lou and Old Blues in particular 
(We Three, too, for that matter) have 
that combination of urgency and re- 
laxation that is undeniable in jazz. 
You can’t wander from this album 
when you play it. It demands and 
holds your attention and it does it by 
its emotional quality. There’s not a 
trick, not a gimmick, not an arranging 
device in it. There is not one bar of 
mannered or contrived playing. The en- 
tire content of the LP is straight ahead, 
honest, and irrepressably swinging jazz 
that won’t quit. 

Aside from Cohn’s superlative per- 
formance, there are good solos by Re- 
hak, Jones, and Hinton, and even when 
the drummer takes his breaks, taste is 
the password. This is uncomplicated 
blowing jazz at its best, and it should 
serve as a solid convincer to those who 
have been reluctant to admit Cohn to 
the hierarchy of jazz soloists. I ex- 
pect to be playing this album for a 
long, long time. 

The notes by Gary Kramer are a 
model of clarity and _ intelligence. 
(R. J. G.) 


Nat Cole 


AFTER MIDNIGHT—Capitol 12” LP W782: 
Just You, Just Me; Sweet Lorraine; Sometimes 
I'm Happy; Caravan; It's Only a Paper Moon; 
You're Looking at Me; Lonely One; Don't Let 
te Go to Your Head; I Know That You Know; 
Blame It on My Youth; When I Grow Too Old 
to Dream; Route 66. 

Personnel: Nate Cole, piano and vocals; John 
Collins, guitar; Charlie Harris, bass; Lee Young, 
drums. For three numbers apiece, the quartet is 
joined by Willie Smith, alto; Harry Edison, 
trumpet; Stuff Smith, violin; Juan Tizol, trom- 


bone. 
Rating: kkk*k 


Finally, a Nat Cole album without 
strings and without the more egregious 
plug tunes. I¥’s a ball; and musically, 
the bestgNat Colg set in several years. 
Ofsthe ests,-the most valuable jazz- 
men are Edison and Stuff Smith (it’s 
an all too rare pleasure to hear Stuff 
on records these days). Willie Smith 
and Tizol are confidently capable and fit 
well with Nat in this kind of after- 
hours context. Jazzwise, however, the 
other two soloists who make it most 
satisfactorily with Sweets and Stuff 
are guitarist John Collins and pianist 


‘Cole. Young and Harris are impeccable 


underneath, 

Collins, so often overlooked by jazz 
listeners in recent years because of his 
long association with Nat as an ac- 
companist in more commercial areas, 
is a guitarist of constant taste, singing 
tone, faultless time, and mature con- 
ception. Nat, for years before the mil- 
lion-sellers, was one of the tastiest, 
most functional pianists in jazz, and 
still is. Dig his comping, too. His play- 
ing is supple, os swinging, and 
unerringly economical. 

And Nat sings on each. He sings 
with a conversation-like naturalness of 
phrasing, rhythmic ease, and softly 
instrumentalized approach that make 
him close to my definition of a jazz 
singer. His is’ actually the borderland 
between jazz and optimum pop singing 
that Sinatra also inhabits; and per- 
haps semantics in this case are con- 
siderably less important than the lucid 
quality of vocal musicianship Nat—and 
Frank—possess. Recommended. I just 
wish there had been fewer and longer 
tracks. (N. H.) 


Wilbur de Paris 


WILBUR de PARIS AT SYMPHONY HALL— 
Atlantic 12” LP 1253: Introduction by Wilbur 
de Paris; Majorca; Juba Dance; Toll Gate Blues; 
Wrought Iron Bag; Cielito Lindo; Sister Kate; 
Banjoker; Piano Blues; Farewell Blues. 

Personnel: Wilbur de Paris, slide and valve 
trombone; Sidney de Paris, cornet; Omer Simeon, 
clarinet; Sonny White, piano; Lee Blair, banjo; 
Bennie Moten, bass; Wilbert Kirk, harmonica 


and drums. 
Rating: *kike*k 

A happy and sometimes thoughtful 
collection of de Paris New New Or- 
leans jazz, recorded in concert at Sym- 
phony Hall, Boston, last Oct. 26. The 
opening offering, Majorca, is a hand- 
somely fashioned, Spanish-flavored piece 
featuring Kirk’s harmonica, Simeon’s 
clarinet, and brother Sidney’s muted 
growling. Dance is pretty much all 
Simeon, and he makes it a memorable 
piece with his constantly-building solo. 

Toll Gate features an easy, rolling 
piano solo by White and a somber 
blues feeling throughout. Wrought Iron 
is a rollicking piece, with interpola- 
tions of the Anvil Chorus, and a good 
example of exuberance without the sac- 
rifice of taste. 

Lindo and Kate are less impressive, 
although the latter features Kirk’s in- 
teresting harmonica work again. 
White’s moody piano is again heard on 
Piano Blues. Farewell has fine solos 
all around with Blair’s banjo carrying 
the unusual rhythm pattern with Kirk’s 
drums. 

This is a thoroughly enjoyable album 
of extrapolation in the traditional New 
Orlean’s style. It’s traditional music 
that hasn’t stood still and just tapped 
its foot. Sound is excellent, except for 
some moments on the final track when 
the drums dominate. And the cover 
shot of de Paris, as well as his notes, 
are fine, too. (D. C.) 


Four Freshmen 


FOUR FRESHMEN AND FIVE TRUMPETS— 
Capitol 12” LP T 763: Easy Street; Every Time 
We Say Goodbye; Laughing on the Outside; 
After You've Gone; Goodbye; There Will Never 
Be Another You; Got a Date with an Angel; 
Something in the Wind; Someone Like . You; 
The Night We Called It a Day; Give Me the 
Simple Life; Good Night, Sweetheart. 

Personnel: Buddy Childers, Mannie Klein, Uan 
Rasey, Joe Triscari, Ray Triseari, trumpets; Milt 
Raskin, piano; Jack Marshall, guitar; Frank 
Carlson, drums; Don Simpson, bass. 

Rating: *kKK 

This is one of the most satisfactory 

LPs the Freshmén have made. The de- 
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BETHLEHEM 





This candid of Melvin Howard Torme 
tells a couple of stories about a guy who is 
unquestionably one of the most prolific tal- 


ents in show business. The LP he’s holding 
is one of the storics, and happily for both of 
us, Mel’s alliance with Bethelhem records has 
produced his best recordings to date. 

This month, Mel’s third LP for Bethlehem 
will reach the shelves of your record dealer 
and it’s worth your while to stop by there 


tonight or tomorrow to hear what “Tormen- 
dous” things Mel has come up with. The 
new one—BCP 6013—is called “Mel Torme 


Sings Fred Astaire” and we seriously doubt 
that you'll ever hear these tunes performed 
quite so well. 

Why? The analysis is simple. Fred 
has always been “hot” property in 
and some of the best tunes ever 
composed were for Fred to 
compliment his talent. Spread over a period 
of years, this collection of Astaire tunes is a 
veritable gold mine of moods, rhythms and 
novelties tailor-made for Melvin T. 

other consideration here that 
mention. His name is Marty 
Paich. Marty is a piano playing arranger 
with some extraordinary ideas on how to 
make new sounds for old tunes. This is not 
meant to be cute, because if you've heard 
Bethlehem’s BCP 52—Mel Torme with the 
Marty Paich Dek-tette—you're already aware 
of what a roaring background can do for 
a singer of Mel’s caliber. 

These Dek-tette units which have 
accompanied Mel on two LPs have attracted 
ts much notice as anything we have on rec- 
Musicians with divergent points of 
have taken the time to compliment 
Marty—through us—for the wonderful free- 
he demonstrates in writing for a vo- 
calist which is normally a limiting task. 

Incidentally, if your ear runs to 
Torme in a slightly different vein, keep an 
eve out for Bethlehem’s Grab Bag (EXLP 
2) which is also on release this month. As 
part of this eleven-tune anthology, Mel's 
duet with Frances Faye on “Bess You Is 
My Woman Now” from Porgy and Bess is 
an outstanding feature. 

This single 12-inch disc also features Duke 
Ellington, the Sal Salvador quartet, Betty 
Roche, The Australian Jazz Quintet, and 
the Claude Williamson trio. Each of the 
selections are taken from recent releases 
by these artists and the surprising part of 
it is that the complete package is yours 
for $1.98. 
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vice of adding the trumpets and rhythm 
to the vocal group is much more pala- 
table than the addition of trombones 
(not that I have anything against 
trombones!) in that the volume is 
lighter and the blend with the voices 
smoother. 

This album shows off the best quali- 
ties of the group’s sound; their won- 
derful voice blend, their fine harmonic 
sense, and their phrasing. It is only in 
the upper registers—never in the mid- 
dle or lower—that there is sometimes 
a shrillness (see There Will Never Be 
Another You) which is unpleasant. The 
Night We Called It a Day, done in a 
slow, soft manner, is particularly de- 
lightful but on Goodnight, Sweetheart, 
which could have been a complete gas, 
the device of double-time chorus in the 
middle breaks the mood. (R. J. G.) 


Erroll Garner 

THE MOST HAPPY PIANO—Columbia 12” LP 
CL 939: Girl of My Dreams; But Not for Me; 
Passing Through: Time on My Hands; Alexander's 
Ragtime Band; Full Moon and Empty Arms; 
Mambo 207; The Way Back Blues; Ol’ Man 
River. 

Personnel: Erroll Garner, piano; 
Specs Powell, drums. 


Al Hall, bass; 
kkk 
Erroll, as is amazingly usual, 
hearty form. The result is an enter- 
taining, viscerally witty program. The 
beat often stirs this listener’s imagi- 
nation. The humor, the more welcome 
in contemporary jazz because of its 
comparative rarity, is a strong restor- 
ative. The wholeness of Garner’s indi- 
viduality—faults as well as assets— 
is a particularly unique phenomenon 
that shores up the satisfactions of the 
set. 
Yet 


Rating : 
is in 


I must present a minority opin- 
ion. As contrasted with colleagues 
Tracy and Gleason, I do not feel 
Garner to be among the greats (in the 
company, I mean, of Hines, Tatum, 
Bud Powell, etc.) In one of those sub- 
jective cleavages of critical opinion 
which should reinforce every listener’s 
ultimate dependence on his own taste, 
I do not find in Garner’s work the 
“jazz giant” Tracy has spoken of. Only 
rarely do feel searching, plunging 
depth in his interpretations. His con- 
ception for me is so relentlessly sty- 
lized as to be wearying after too many 
numbers. It is a limited style, pianis- 
tically and ideationally; and while it 
is undeniably an important, richly vital 
part of the jazz heritage, I cannot take 
too much of it for any length of time 
without the need to listen elsewhere to 
a more challenging musical mind. 

But the album is certainly recom- 
mended. Erroll is one of the joys of 
our era—in measured doses. Powell 
and Hall accompany him very well, 
particularly in view of the almost non- 
existent rehearsal time they had with 
him. (Specs doubles on tambourine in 
the beguiling, root-relaxed blues). Very 
fine engineering. '(N.H.) 


George Girard-Tony Almerico- 
Santo Pecoga, etc. 

JAM SESSION ON BOU RBON? STREET, Dhkie- 
land Festival, Volume I1I—Vik 12” LP LX-1058: 
When the Saints Go Marching In; Tin Roof 
Blues; High Society: Farewell Blues; I'm Con- 
fessing That I Love You: Ballin’ the Jack; Some 
of These Days; Darktown Strutters Ball; Won't 
You Come Home, Bill Bailey?; With You Any- 
where You Are. 

Girard, Tony Almerico, 
trumpets; Santo Pecora, Jack Delaney, trom- 
bones; Pete Fountain, Harry Shields, clarinets; 
Lester Bouchon, tenor sax; Roy Zimmerman, pi- 


Personnel: George 










NEWS from the 


BIG BAND 
SCENE 





The Sound of Sonn: Larry Sonn & Orch,; 
‘Frank But Ernest,’ ‘We Three,’ ‘The 
Sonn Also Rises,’ etc. CRL 57057 











Bob Crosby in Hi-Fi: Bob Crosby & 
Orch.; ‘Honky Tonk Train Blues,’ “Big 
Noise From Winnetka,’ etc. RL 57062 





Swing Edgar 


Softly Sweet Sampson: 
Sampson & Orch. play his composi- 
tions; ‘Lullaby In Rhythm,’ ‘Stompin’ 


At The Savoy,’ etc. CRL 57049 
ane SOUND Or 
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“CRL” indicates 3344 Long Play Records. 
*Available on Extended Play 45. 
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“Trigger Happy” 
TRIGGER ALPERT’S 
Absolutely All-Star Sev- 





RIVERSIDE 


COmtemPonany seares 






arrangements by 
Tony Scott 
Marty Paich 













Trio 
modern piano with a 
deep-down beat; superb 
backing by Philly Joe 





en: Zoot Sims, Tony 
Scott, Urbie Green, Al 
Cohn, Joe Wilder, Ed 
Shaughnessy; playing ar- 
rangements by Scott, 
Marty Paich, and Dick 
Hyman. A wonderful 
new high in sheer jazz 
talent!! 

(RLP 12-225) 


“Jazz by Geel” 
MATTHEW GEE’s All- 
Stars: a real swinger, 


with Frank Foster, Ken- 
ny Dorham, Ernie Hen- 


(RLP 12-221) 


fy, etc. 





Dick Hyman 


TRIGGER HAPPY! 
Trigger Alpert’s 
ABSOLUTELY ALL-STAR SEVEN 



























Jones, Paul Chambers. 
(RLP 12-224) 
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New Music of 
ALEC WILDER 
rare inventive magic. of 
a great composer; played 
by MUNDELL LOWE, 

with Joe Wilder, etc. 

















ords. 
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COUNTERPOINT 
FOR SIX VALVES 
DON ELLIOTT and 
RUSTY DEDRICK in 
unique, far-out, two- 
trumpet arrangements. 
(RLP 12-218) 
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12 inch LPs, $4.98 





YOU NEVER 
HEARD IT SO GOOD... 
AS YOU'LL HEAR JAZZ ON 
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RIGHT NOW! 





Presenting 
ERNIE HENRY 
sensational new alto sax 
sound; with Kenny Dor- 

ham, Kenny Drew. 
(RLP 12-222) 
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The Unique 


(RLP 12-219) 





BILL EVANS: 


New Jazz Conceptions 
treat yourself to the ex- 
citement of discovering 
a new and truly differ- 
ent piano star. 

(RLP 12-223) 


Bill Evans 





BOB CORWIN 


Quartet, featuring 
DON ELLIOTT: EI- 
liott’s first chance to 
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THELONIOUS MONK 
his inimitable approach 
applied to great stand- 
ard tunes; with Petti- 
ford, Blakey. 

(RLP 12-209) 








really wail as a érum- 
pet 






man. 
(RLP 12-220) 
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NEWS from the 


COMBO 
SCENE 


Manhattan Jazz Septette: Eddie Costa, 
Pettiford, Gailbraith, Osie Johnson, Mc- 
Kusick, Green. Mann. CRL 57090 


Kansas City Memories: Nat Pierce & 
Orch., featuring Bill Harris, McKusick, 
Pettiford, Jo Jones; ‘I'll Buy That 
Dream,’ ‘Maple Leaf Rag,’ etc. crt 57091 


Al “Jazzbo” Collins Presents East 
Coast Jazz Don Ell Coleman 
Hawkins, Larry Sonn Band. eri 57035 


e- 
"220s 


HIGH-FIDELIT 
“CRL” indicates 3344 Long Play Records. 








ano; Frank Federico, guitar; Phil Darois, bass; 
Roger Johnson, Paul Edwards, drums. 


Rating: *% 

Two Dixieland front lines and two 
drummers compete with each other on 
this collection of today’s New Orleans 
sounds. The proceedings, loud and gen- 
erally way up, were recorded in the 
Parisian room, New Orleans, last June 
12. Saints, Society, Days, and Any- 
where are just loud. Confessing and 
Ballin’, taken at a relaxed tempo, are 
more subdued and more musical. 

There’s a fine round of solos on Tin 
Roof, with outstanding muted trumpet 
and trombone, but the ensemble pas- 
sages are high-decibel. John S. Wil- 
son’s notes cal] the names and numbers 
of all the players and sketches their 
backgrounds. But the collection suffers 
from the malady which afflicted the 
second in this series, too much roaring 
and not enough music. (D. C.) 


Johnny Guarnieri 

THE SONGS OF WILL HUDSON-EDDIE De- 
LANGE — Coral 12” LP CRL 57085: Organ 
Grinder’s Swing; Don’t Kiss Me Again; By the 
Creat Horn Spoon: Tor ted; M glow; 
White Heat; Hobo on Park Avenue; Sophisticated 
Swing; With All My Heart and Seoul; Midnight 
at the Onyx; The Least Little Thing You Do; 
Jazsnocracy. 

Personnel: Johnny Guarnieri, piano; Arnold 
Fishkin, bass; Mundell Lowe, guitar; Denzil De- 
Costa, drums (all om tracks 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, and 
7); Barry Galbraith, guitar; Eddie Safranski, 
bass; Don Lamond, drums (tracks 5, 8, 9, 10, 


11, and 12). 
Rating: kkk 

THE DUKE AGAIN—Coral 12” LP CRL 57086: 
Caravan; Sophisticated Lady; Birmingham Break- 
down; I Let a Song Go Out of My Heart; 
Seattin’ at the Kit Kat; Rockin’ in Rhythm; In 
« Sentimental Mood; Mississippi Moan; Mood In- 
digo; Prelude to a Kiss; Solitude; It Don't 
Mean a Thing. 

Personnel: Johnny Guarnieri, piano; Don 
Lamond, drums; Arnold Fishkin, bass; Mundell 
Lowe, guitar (tracks 4, 5, 6, 9, 10, amd 11); 
Wendell Marshall, bass; George Barnes, guitar 
(tracks 1, 2, 3, 7, 8, amd 12). 

Rating: kkk% 

It’s the swing era all over again in 
these packages, with Guarnieri bounc- 
ing and swinging throughout. There’s 
a feel here that all you’d have to do 
is move in a couple of sections and 
give them something to blow. Although 
Guarnieri is perhaps known for his 
solo and small group work with Good- 
man and Shaw, his playing here smacks 
of a big band. 

The lines are simple and generally 
uncluttered. Each tune bears his Wal- 
lerish, Wilsonish stamp. 

In the Hudson-DeLange package, 
Midnigkt at the Onyx sounds ver 
much like Goodman’s A Smo-o-o-oth 
One, and Charlie Christian was cred- 
ited with originating that tune while 
doodling before a Goodman Sextet ses- 
sion. The Ellington tunes are handled 
with an Ellington feel. 

Guarnieri doesn’t have too much to 
say other than these are good tunes to 
play and to hear. He’s right, too. 
(D.C.) 





Lars Gullin 

BARITONE SAX: LARS GULLIN—Atlantic 12” 
LP 1246: Summertime; Fedja; A Foggy Day; 
Pernts; All of Me; Mean to Me; So What. 

Personnel: On tracks 1 and 3: A. Domnerus, 
alto; R. Blomquist, C-H Nerin, tenors; L. Gullin, 
R. Falk, baritones; W. Behnliden, B-A Wallin, 
J. Allan, N. Skoog, trumpets; A. Persson, GC. 
Vernon, G. Olsson, trombones; R. Ofwerman, 
piano; G. Riedel, bass; N-B Dahlander, drums. 
Track 4: L. Gullin, baritone; C-H Norin, tenor; 
A. Domnerus, alto; G. Vernon, trombone; R. 
Ofwerman, piano; G. Riedel, bass; N-B Dahlan- 
der, drums. Track 2: R. Falk, baritone, is added 
te Pp ding per I. Track 7: L. Gullin, bar- 
itone; A. Persson, trombone; R. Ofwerman, 
piano; G. Riedel, bass; N-B Dahlander, drums. 
Track 6: A. Domnerus, alto, is added to pre- 
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THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
AT MUSIC INN 
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Precision JAZZ by 


TED HEATH 


and his music 


TeD HEAT H & 
at Cornegie Holt 


Heath's 


AT CARNEGIE HALL 


Listen To My Music; Kings Cross Climax; Mem- 
ories Of You; R. J. Boogie; Perdido; Autumn 
In New York; Carioca; Just One Of Those 
Things; Lullaby In Rhythm; Stonehenge; Pro- 
cession; | Remember You; Hawaiian War Chant 

2”—LL 1566 


On the Alamo; Way Down Yonder In New Orleans; Stars Fell On Alabama; 
You‘re In Kentucky; Georgia On My Mind; Charleston; Carolina In The 
Morning; I'm Coming Virginia; Beautiful Ohio; St. Lovis Blues; Louisville Lou; 
Lullaby Of Broadway. 12”—LL 1564 


*Second nationwide tour: Feb. 8-28, 1957 
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ceding personnel, Track 5: L. Gullin, baritone; 


R. Ofwerman, piano; B. Carlsson, bass; N-B 
Dahlander, drums. 
Rating: kkk k'S 


This is the best collection of Gullin 
yet released here, and is probably also 
the most consistent set of Swedish jazz 
to be issued in America. One reason 
for the superior rhythmic cohesiveness 
of this LP in comparison with its pred- 
ecessors is quite likely the presence 
on all tracks of the same swinging 
drummer, Nils-Bertil Dahlander, who 
was known as Bert Dale when he 
played with Terry Gibbs in the States. 
The leader, of course, is also a prime 
factor. Gullin is a soloist of flowing 
warmth, astute conception, and one of 
the most satisfying baritone tones in 
jazz. 

The combination of Dale’s pulsating 
omnipresence and Gullin’s excellence 
appears to have spurred the other horn- 
men like Domnerus, Persson, and Norin, 
to play with particular imagination 
and collective command. Persson, inci- 
dentally, has commendable fire. Note, 
too, pianist Rune Ofwerman, who comes 
on at times, as Leonard Feather notes, 
somewhat like Johnny Williams. Gosta 
Theselius did the two big band tracks, 
and his writing is the weakest part of 
the date because of its use of obvious 
devices. Gullin did the rest of the ar- 
ranging and wrote two originals, the 
more attractive of which is Fedja. A 
superior LP, particularly the second 
side. Good engineering. Sessions were 
cut last April. (N.H.) 


Bill Harris 


BILL HARRIS—EmArey 12” LP MG 36007: 
Stompin’ at the Savoy; Moonglow; Cherokee: 
Out of Nowhere; Ethyl; Possessed; Perdido: I 
Can't Get Started; Dreaming; K. C. Shuff.e; 
Ivanhoe; Lover. 

Personnel: Bill Harris, guitar. 

Rating: ***K* 


No record this year is likely to be as 
welcome a surprise as this one. Harris 
(not the trombone Bill) has been ac- 
companist for the r&b Clovers since 
1950. Avocationally, he has had a long 
interest in the potentialities, jazz and 
classical, of the unamplified guitar. 
Guitarist Mickey Baker recommended 
Harris to EmArcy a&r head, Bobby 
Shad, and it is to Shad’s credit that he 
gave Bill this much debut room in a 
set that unfortunately is not apt to 
threaten sales records. 

To quote the excellent unsigned notes 
(Shad’s 
his notes is absurd): “This long play 
was made entirely with his unaided 
fingers (no pick) on an unamplified 
Tatay classical guitar, the parts for 
which were imported from Valencia and 
assembled here. The guitar has the reg- 
ular classical tuning: E A D G B E.” 
The album is dedicated to Sophocles 
Papas, a Washington teacher of clas- 
sical guitar who has encouraged Harris. 
There are attractive originals by Har- 
ris and one by Steve Pullian. 

The performance is a rare pleasure. 
The full-colored natural sound, for one 
thing. And there is the blues-soul of 
Harris which courses richly through 
everything he plays. His conception is 
usually interesting in a mainstream 
way although there are times where I 
wish he had gone on to develop his 
solo more freshly. Like the annotator 
says, “The Bill Harris approach to jazz 
guitar should give pause to many of 
those who, in their haste to take ad- 
vantage of the electric facilities avail- 
able to them, may have bypassed some 
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Henderson, piano: 
Emmett Berry, trumpet; Vic Di trombone; 
Marlowe Morris, organ; Aaron 


Donaldson, drums—and great 
Joe Williams. 1-12” VRS-8508 $4.98 


And don’t miss ANIGHT AT THE APOLLO (V8 yAcend 
fear Gears Kirby, Jackie Mabey, tne Apoils 
Band of the Year, and “It 
takes the listener 

and leaves him or 


including amateur nigh 
t into the 125th Se. Emporium 
breathless with laughter 
— Pittsburgh 


New Jazz Discoveries 





VRS-8511 $4.98 
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ong: The all- ‘ny — includes Ronnell Bright 
“He oes. 4 a *—Nat Hentoff) , 


Joe Bem aughan’s team, and Bill 
Clark oo 
1-12” VRS-8510 


$4.98 
HANS KOLLER QUINTET =. 











style, 
associate of late Tom ‘‘Fats’” Waller, accompanist: 
for Billie Helder i in the 1930's, now recorded for 
the first time. 











of the great innate resources of. the 
instrument.” Let’s have more. (N.H.) 


Milt Jackson 


JACKSON’SVILLE—Savoy 12” LP MG 12080: 
Now's the Time; In a Sentimental Mood; Mood 
Indigo; Asure; Minor Conception; Seoul in %. 

Personnel: Milt Jackson, vibes; Lucky Thomp- 
son, tenor; Hank Jones, piano; Wendell Mar- 
shall, bass; Kenny Clarke, drums. 


Rating: wkkkk's 

There’s not much to say about so 
balling and spontaneous a session. The 
merits of all five have been enthu- 
Siastically detailed here many times, 
and they create together like soul 
brothers, as one current phrase has it. 
The more one hears Lucky on records 
these days, incidentally, the more in- 
excusable are the a&r men who let him 
go practically unrecorded for so many 
years. He can preach and he can ca- 
ress; he’s emotionally lifesize. Good, 
varied program. The blues works 
out fine—Vienna with funk. (N.H.) 


Pete Jolly 

ARE LOW—RCA Victor 12” 
Ah- Moore; When Lights Are 
Unconcerned;: Whistle 
Old Flame; 


WHEN LIGHTS 
LP 1367: Skating; 
Low; Groovin’ with Gus; 
While You Work; Broadway; My 


Jordu; That Old Feeling; Five Brothers; Thou 
Swell. 
Personnel: Pete Jolly, piano; Jules Bertaux, 


bass; Robert Neal, drums. 
Rating: *kkKK 

Jolly is developing into one of the 
most interesting pianists around. He 
has a driving, percussive, two-fisted 
style which contain elements of rag- 
time and boogie woogie on occasion. 
On Skating, his own tune, there’s a 
sharp flavor of ragtime in the intro- 
duction, and on Old Feeling you hear 
it again in the shuffle-rhythm bass pas- 
sage in the introduction. And it is all 
to the good as a departure from the 
single-note horn line in vogue so long. 

On Unconcerned Jolly displays a 
fine ability to get groovy. There are 
also interesting aspects to his fullstyle 
efforts on both Broadway and Five 
Brothers. On the ballads, Jolly can also 
play very pretty, light, and flowing 
phrases. The title song, which seems to 
be in the process of becoming a modern 
standard, is done particularly well. 
Jolly, and some of the younger west 
coast pianists, such as Vince Guaraldi, 
are working towards a new and fuller 
approach to jazz piano while still re- 
taining the funkiness and down home 
feeling of good jazz. The notes are 
hopelessly inadequate. (R.J.G.) 


Jackie McLean-Bill Hardman 


JACKIE’S PAL—Prestige 12” LP 7068: Sweet 
Doll; Just for Marty; Dee’s Dilemma; Sublues; 
Steeplechase; It Could Happen to You. 

Personnel: Jackie McLean, alto; Bill Hard- 
man, trumpet; Paul Chambers, bass; Mal Wal- 
dron, piano; Philly Joe Jones, drums. MeLean 
is mot on the last track. 


Rating: tokikek 

McLean and Cleveland trumpeter 
Hardman were colleagues for a time in 
the Charlie Min Jazz Workshop, and 
most recently, they’ve been part of Art 
Blakey’s Jazz Messengers. McLean con- 
tinues to grow in assurance, and con- 
sequently, in impact. He is also grad- 
ually arriving at his own style, however 
firmly based on Bird. 

Hardman, who was quite impressive 
with Mingus at Newport, is a punch- 
ing, many-noted modernist with a mu- 
sical temperament somewhat akin to 
that of Clifford Brown, although he 
doesn’t yet: have the almost constantly 
flaming exaltation Brownie achieved. 
Hardman, when he breaks into his own 
voice, could become an important horn- 


Prestiga 


(The Late) CLIFFORD BROWN 


Some of “Brownie's most treasured 
playing is contained on two 12” LP'S 
on PRESTIGE. 

SONNY ROLLINS PLUS 4....... 12” LP 7038 
CLIFFORD BROWN MEMORIAL. .12” LP 7055 


Merch Releases on Prestige 
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Al Cohn/Hank Mobley 





















John Coltrane/Zoot Sims...... 12” LP 7074 
WALKIN’ 
one Davis All-Star Sextet....12° LP 7076 
ELONIOUS MONK and 
SONNY UMMMEED. «Th cupabh wy 5% 12’ LP 7075 
2 og ee 12” LP 7073 
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[) Frank Sinatra—Close To You......CAP. 4.98 
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[] Peggy Lee—Dream Street........ DECCA 3.9% 
[] Sarah Vaughan—Great Songs From 

EE err EMARCY 7.9% 
C) Distinctive Style of 
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Send for FREE Catalogues 
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man. He is already often exciting as is. 

The rhythm section is strong. Paul 
Chambers solos with impressive force; 
Ma! Waldron is, as usual, intelligently 
and leanly provocative in his state- 
ments. 

The programming here saves the one 
ballad, a Hardman solo, for the end, a 
minor error, I think. There is a lot of 
hot hardness in the horns that a second 
soft track placed ow through the 
LP might have better balanced. (N.H.) 


Charlie Parker 
7074 THE CHARLIE PARKER STORY—Savoy 12” 
tp MG-12079: Billie’s Bounce (five takes); 
farming up a Riff (one take); Billie's Bounce 
(two takes); Now's the Time (four takes); 
Thriving from a Riff (three takes); Meandering 
(one take); Koko (two takes). 

Personnel: Charlie Parker, alto; Miles Davis, 
trumpet; Bud Powell, piano; Curly Russell, 
bass; Max Roach, drums. Dizzy Gillespie on 
trumpet in Koko and maybe also Thriving from 
« Rif. Dizzy is on piane on Koko. 


Rating: tokickek 

This is a documentary of a Nov. 26, 
1945, session. It has been prepared so 
illuminatingly (and contains besides an 
amount of new material) that it be- | 
longs in this section rather than on the 
reissues page. John Mehegan has writ- 
ten the notes after a considerable 
amount of research. They are among 





sured 
LP's 







7055 













the most candid—and valuable—notes 
ever to appear on a jazz album, 
Despite, for example, the advertis- 


most notably) ; and even provides back- 
ground material on some of the antic 
happenings between takes that after- | 
noon. It is an unusually mature essay, | 
and is an excellent aid to a clearer 
understanding of Bird and bop during 
this period. There are cogent insights 
concerning Bird and the blues; Bird’s 
time and his attack on the bar-line; 
the different approaches of Bird and 
Dizzy, ete. , 
Not all the music—obviously—is su- 
perior, but there is much of bursting 
substance; and the rating, in any case, 
is for the set’s worth as a documentary, 
and as a complement to Savoy’s pre- 
vious four Parker reissue LPs 12000, 
ry" 12001, 12009, 12014. Very good remas- 
tering by Rudy Van Gelder. 
YAY So you won’t get confused, note that 
the designation of the fifth band as 
Billie’s Bounce, Orig. Take #4, should 
have read, New Take #4. (The orig- 
AL inal master is the one that follows.) 
The duplications here with the previous 
four LPs are the original takes of 
Now’s the Time (12001) ; Billie’s Bounce 
xICO and Thriving on a Riff (12009); Koko 


RDS ing slogan at the top, “The Greatest | 
Recording Session made in Modern | 

ABC Jazz History,” Mehegan, not that im- | 

ABC pressed, uses terms for some of the | 
a takes like: “the solos of both are un- 
Te distinguished . . . several bad goofs 
.. CAP, by Miles on head ... Dizzy not making 

ical a the head too well . . . cut in the 14th | 
Ow OCA bar. Someone (the a&r man) should 
....VIK have his head examined—chord block 
. - VIK in 12th bar evidently upset him,”’ etc. 
BN Equally to the point, Mehegan indi- 
"BN. cates where the successes of the date 
oe were (the “incredible” Koko-Cherokee, 


bad 
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& & 8828 + 
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ae! and Warming up a Riff (12014). The 
etl rest is new. The cover, by the way, is 
JAZZ the worst I have seen on any album at 
RGIA any time. Savoy’s taste in covers is 
abeahel usually dreary, but this one’s in a 
” Howse painted desert all by itself. (N.H.) 
we Dave Pell 
jexz LP LOVE STORY/DAVE PELL OCTET—Atlantic 
12” LP 1249: Can’t We Be Friends?; I’ve Got 
_ @ Crush on You; I’ve Got a Feeling I’m Falling; 
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A Fantastic New Jazz Conception by SUN RA, -SUN God of Jazz 
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\ and his new 


HOLTON Model 45 Trumpet 
featured with 


the glen miller orchestra 


The perennially popular Glen Miller Orchestra 
and its leader, Ray McKinley, came in for a lion's 
share of acclaim in 1957 polls . . . Rated first as 
“Most promising swing band”, second as the “Best 
Dance Band” — and called “the hottest thing DON ELLIS, featured trumpeter with the 
in the band business today’. In addition, Glen Miller Orchestra, is a graduate of the 
leader Ray McKinley took number three Boston University, and one of many artist- 
. oa > scans students of John Coffey, well-known instru- 
honors both in the Instrumental and Sing- mentalist and teacher, of Boston. 
ing” leader-of-the-year categories. 


Today's leading instrumentalists in every phase of music — dance, radie, 
TV, concert, school band — depend on HOLTON for instruments that best 
enhance talent and artistry. Visit your HOLTON Dealer. You'll find superb 
Holton Instruments to challenge your best efforts, satisfy your most exacting 
demands for tone, range and ease of playing. 


Frank HOLTON & Co. 


.324 North Church Street e Elkhorn, Wisconsin 
PREFERRED INSTRUMENTS FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 
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in all this jazz world, no one blows trumpet hotter, no 

one biows trumpet better than Louis Armstrong. Decca 

is proud to have captured Louis at some of his greatest 
ts in these alb 











Satchme At Symphony Hall and The All Stars 
Vel. 1 pL 8037° 
Vol. 2 pi so3e* 


Louis Armstrong At The Crescendo with The 
All Stars Vol. 1 ox e168 
Vol. 2 opi e169 


New Orleans Jazz: Louis Armstrong, Red Allen, 
Zutty Singleton, Dodds, Noone. DL 8283 


Satchmo At Pasadena and The All Stars 
Vol. 1 & Vel. 2 pt soa1 


Satchmo On Stage: Armstrong & All Stars. 
DL 8330 


Satchmo Serenades: With Sy Oliver Orch. 
DL 8211 


Satchmo Sings: Armstrong with Orch. pi 8126 


“DL” indicates 33% Long Play Records. All albums 
available on Ext. Play 45. *Available in DeLuxe Sets. 
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Leve Is the Sweetest Thing; If I Could Be with 
You One Hour Tonight; Let’s Do It; You Can't 
Pull the Wool Over My Eyes; Bewitched, Both- 
ered, and Bewildered; Just One More Chance; 
Who Walks in When I Walk Out?; Solitude; I’ve 
Found a New Baby. 

Personnel: Dave Pell, tenor sax, English horn 
(track 11) amd bass clarimet (track 6); Don 
Fagerquist, trumpet; Ray Sims, trombone; Maury 
Berman, baritone sax; Tony Rizzi, guitar; Mel 
Pollan, bass; Irv Kluger, drums, Andre Previn 
(tracks 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 11, amd 12) and Claude 
Williamsen (tracks 5, 6, 9, and 10), piano. 


kk 

This is a story-in-songs type of al- 
bum with a boy-meets-girl, they-split, 
and boy-gets-new-girl format. Musi- 
cally, it’s understated, often to the 
point of becoming background music. 
Marty Paich wrote four of the charts 
(tracks 1, 3, 7, and 9); Jack Montrose 
did two (tracks 5 and 10) and the 
others wee contributed by Jim Emer- 
son, Bill Holman, Wes Hensel, Andre 
Previn, Johnny Mandel, and Jimmy 
Giuffre. 

Montrose apparently had a ball with 
his two scores, turning out a Dixieland- 
ish If I Could Be with You One Hour 
Tonight, and a superserioso Who Walks 
in When I Walk Out? Giuffre digs 
down and captures the deep feel of 
Ellington in Solitude, which abounds 
with the Duke’s color mannerisms with- 
out becoming a p:zrody of his style. 
Mandel’s I’ve Found a New Baby is 
the only real swinging piece in the set, 
with Pell’s most romping solo, a punch- 
ing Fagerquist chorus, and the unison 
blowing crisp and bright. 

The understatement of the ballads is 
relieved somewhat by Sims’ languid 
trombone, heard effectively on Can’t 
We Be Friends?, Crush, and Love Is 
the Sweetest Thing. Fagerquist has an 
exciting bit on Let’s Do It, the other 
jumpy tune in the set. But on 
whole, there’s a lack of climax, a need 
for some more bursts of excitement. 


(D.C.) 
Art Pepper 

THE ART PEPPER QUARTET—Tampa_ 12” 
LP RS1001: Art’s Opus; I Surrender Dear: 
Diane: Pepper Pet; Besame Mucho; Blues at 
Twilight; Val’s Pal. 

Personnel: Art Pepper, alto; Russ Freeman, 
piano; Ben Tucker, bass; Gary Frommer, drums. 


wkkk 


This is the third in a string of re- 
“veturn” LPs by Art. This listener 
is far from surfeited, but does hope 
that in some of the sets to come Art 
will have move stimulating and fresh- 
er frameworks to challenge him and 
perhaps activate even deeper resources 
than he himself suspects exists. As a 
blowing LP, in any case, this is a good 
one. 

I am 


Rating: 


increasingly impressed with 


Art’s growing command of the horn, | 


the ease with which he executes, and 
his full but not overweight tone. As 
mentioned before, his time is also a 
gas to follow. He often understates, 
thereby projecting a feeling of latent 
emotional power as well as the warmth 
that is already evident. His conception 
is lucid and consistent in quality, al- 
though I think he will develop a con- 
siderable distance yet in the breadth 
and originality of his ideas. 

The program is balanced between 
three slight swingers by Art; a lyrical 
ballad, also by him; his illuminating 
variations on two standards (the sel- 
dom heard-in-jazz Besame is particu- 
larly instructive); and the evening 
blues. Rhythm section makes it, and 
it’s always a pleasure to hear Russ 
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The Latest 
on Blue Note 


BLP 1528 THE INCREDIBLE JIMMY 


MINGTON, DEL. 

A blowing session, a real Chex | night. Listen to’ 
the exciting SWEET GEORGIA BROWN the 
groovy NEW PREACHER, the relaxed WHERE 
OR WHEN, the swinging ROSETTA 

BLP 1536 J. R. MONTEROSE ‘with Ira 
Sullivan, Horace Silver, Wilbur Ware, 
‘Philly’ Joe Jones. 
The young promising tenor man, formerly with 
Kenny Dorham, in his first LP as a leader. Sup. 
ported by the talenied Chicago trumpeter Ira | 
Sullivan and a groovy rhythm section. WEE.” 
JAY, THE THIRD, MARC V, KA-LINK, etc. 
BLP 1538 LEE MORGAN INDEED! 

Lee Morgan, only 18 years, hails from Philadel. 
phia. Already featured trumpet soloist in 
Dizzy Gillespie's band, Lee's got what it takes 
, . Blue Note proudly presents his first LP, 
Lee wails in company of Clarence Sharpe, a 
cooking new alto player also from Philly, and 
the swinging rhythm sec.icn of Horace Silver, 
Wilbur Ware and ‘Philly’ Joe Jones. ROCCU US. 
fae OF CHESTER, GAZA STRIP, LITTLE 

etc 

BLP 1539 HORACE SILVER QUINTET 
BLP 1534 PAUL CHAMBERS SEXTET 
BLP 1533 JOHNNY GRIFFIN QUARTET 
BLP 1527 THE MAGNIFICENT THAD 
JONES 

BLP 1524 KENNY DORHAM AT CAFE 
BOHEMIA 

BLP 1520 HORACE SILVER TRIO, with 
Art Blakey-Sabu. 

COMPLETE FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 





767 LEXINGTON AVE. @ 


NEW YORK 21 
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SAVOY SHOWCASES TODAY'S 
LEADING PIANO STYLIST! 


Unaccompanied piano by today’s most all- 
around, ever-swinging ‘‘new star’’ mod- 
ernist. Always tasty, Hank romps and 
moods his way through a delightful col- 
lection of standards and originals. Re- 
corded by Van Gelder. 

MG 


12084 

Hank Jones, the 
star of Savoy's 
renowned ‘‘Trio’’ 
Shines solo, dis- 
playing his mod- 
erm - with - a - 
proportion approach 
to keyboard great- 
ness. “Truly a 
“must” representa- 
tion of a great 
jazz artist! 


A NEW TRUMPET STAR... 


Lee Morgan, excit- 
ing young man 
with a tilted trum- 
pet is a featured 
player with Dizzy’‘s 
current great band. 
Here he ,debuts on 
disc with Hank 
Mobley’s group, 
featuring Hank 
Jones, Doug Wat- 
kins, Art Taylor. 


BRAND NEW FREE SPRING CATALOG 


Write Dept. A, Savoy Records 
Special Attention to GI Overseas Orders 
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Robert Oakes Jordan 

in the article reproduced here, just as it 
appeared in the May 16 issue of ‘Down 
Beat”, Mr. Robert Oakes Jordan reports his 
completely unbiased and impartial findings 
on the vitally important subject of tape 
quality. A leading authority in the high- 
fidelity field, and tape recording in partic- 
ular, his comments are of interest to all 
users of tape recording equipment, profes- 
sional and amateur alike. 
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WINS INDEPENDENT TAPE TEST 
BY LEADING HI-Fi AUTHORITY 


... as reported in DOWN 
BEAT 


By Robert Oakes Jordan 


IT LOOKS AS though 1956 will be 
a year for magnetic tape recording. 
Perhaps it might be wise to review the 
subject of tape. 

Looking back over the recent history 
of magnetic recording and its plastic 
tape medium, it is easy to see the 
progress in both. 

Factors, more often than not over- 

looked, which are concerned with the 
use and storage of tape should be 
known and used by every perso hav- 
ing a tape recorder. 
"Sestan the last year, one of the 
long-term ne gg at our laboratory in 
Highland Park, Ill., has been the inde- 
pendent study of magnetic recording 
tape. We are interested in finding out 
just which practises in its use must be 
observed and how the user can best 
assure the safekeeping of his recorded 
tapes. 


SEVERAL HUNDRED reels of mag- 


netic tape. ol 
j Not more than 
5 percent of this tape was submitted 
by manufacturers as samples. The 
bulk was bought by the laboratory. 


TRADE MARK 






magazine 


The tape test described by Mr. Jordan emphasizes two very important 
facts. (1) Different brands of recording tape vary widely in output 
uniformity. (2) Of all the leading brands tested, standard plastic-base 
Audiotape rated highest in consistent. uniform quality. 

This outstanding Audiotape performance is the calculated result of 
extra care and precision in every step of the manufacturing process, 
‘rom selection of raw materials to final coating. slitting and packaging. 
And this same uniformity extends throughout the entire Audiotape line. 

Now there are 5 DIFFERENT TYPES of Audiotape, with base material and 
thickness to meet the exact requirements for every recording application. 
But whatever type you select, there’s only one Audiotape quality—the very 
finest that can be produced. Ask your dealer for our new Bulletin No. 250, 
describing the newly-expanded Audiotape line. Or write to Audio Devices, 
Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. x 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


in Hollywood: 1006 N. Fairfax Ave. @ In Chicago: 6571 N. Olmsted Ave. @ Export Dept: 13 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., Cables ‘“‘ARLAB”’ 
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In this a nontechnical report, we will 
tell of those factors considered most 
important for the tape user. It is our 
opinion that output consistency is the 
single most important factor governing 
the choice of any recording tape. Out- 
put consistency means that the tape 
must produce the same quality of 
sound as it is played back, month after 
month, year r year. 

If the manufacturer has complete 
control of his tape production proc- 
esses, then serious variation should 
not occur. If there are variations in 
the thickness of the oxide, its compo- 
sition, or its method of application to 
the plastic base, then there will be a 
variation in the performance of the 
tape. If the user gets too little signal 
in playback or too much, either is 
a serious tape fault. 


IT IS SELDOM possible for the tape 
user to judge the quality of the tape 
he uses because faults and inconsis- 
tencies identical to tape failures may 
be caused by oro adjusted or main- 
tained tape recorders, Virtually ‘any 
brand of tape will provide adequate 
results from the majority of nonpro- 
fessionul recorders now on the market. 
How-ver, i ou want professional 







ation am = 
found most a are these: 

@ Nonuniformity of oxide coating, 
causing signal-level variations or 
“dropouts” in which little or no sig- 
nal was recorded. 


@ Pits or pocket voids, where air bub- 
bles or dirt have caused very small pits 
in the oxide coating. In some cases the 
ring magnetization of the rim of these 
pits or holes will cause playback signal 
variation. 


@ Nonuniformity of plastic oase sur- 
face, in which, if the Eieatts base has 
microscopic hills or valleys in its sur- 
face, the oxide coating, though perfect- 
ly smooth at the playing surface will 
vary in depth along the tape. This can 
cause that noise-behind-the-signal, per- 
plexing to professiona) recording en- 
gineers as well as amateurs. 


@ Uneven slitting, in which the mag- 
netic tape is processed and coated in 
wide rolls and must be slit to what- 
ever marketable width is desired. 
Large roller knives must be employed 
in the slitting process. If these knives 
get dull or exhibit any heat change 
one to another, the tension of one slit 
edge of the tape varies from that of 
its other edge. This change of edge 
tension over the length of a reel of 
tape will cause erratic travel of the 
tore over the recording and playback 


@ Poor oxide adhesion to the plastic 
base. While this fault is becoming 
more and more rare, it is still a factor 
to consider when buying “ in” 
or used bulk tape. The draw to 
good recordings are evident in the clog- 
ging effect of the loosened oxide pow- 
r. 


After the tests, we chose Audio 
a) ma udio 
7 consis- 


major tapes. 












444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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NEW 12” RELEASES ON 


DEBUT RECORDS 


THE QUINTET 
(Jazz at Massey Hall) Bird - Diz - 
Max - Bud - Mingus—Deb-124 


FOUR TROMBONES— 

KAI & JAY 
(with Benny Green, Willie Dennis, 
John Lewis, Charlie Mingus}—Deb- 
126 


MANHATTAN MONODRAMA 
Alonzo Levister . . . “an exciting 
new musical experience''"—Deb-125 


THREE MOODS 
John LaPorta Quartet (with Barry 
Galbraith}—Deb- 122 


See your dealer or send for free catalogue 


DEBUT RECORDS INC. 
331 W. 5ist St., New York 19, N. Y. 











BRANFORD RECORDS, |NC. 
14 Branford Place Newark, 4. 


« 
All LP Records Available in Modern Jazz 


[1 Latin Escapade—Shearing ............- $3.98 
(0 Ted Heath at Carnegie Hall........... 3.98 
[} Jazz Abroad—Quincy Jones............. 3.98 
(0 Brubeck & Jay & Kai—Newport........ 3.98 
(1 Elfington at Newport................-. 3.98 
CPO © oa sevice cnccghespesonpees 3.98 
() Cannon Ball & Hi Fi.................. 3.98 
() Cuban Fire—Kenton ........-.0..00-05 3.98 
[] 4 Freshmen plus 5 Trumpets............ 3.98 
[} Drum Roli—Biakley—Roach ........... 3.98 
(J Hearts On Fire—Jerry Southern......... 3.98 
ae FR &. epre repay srry ere 3.9 
[) Blue Haze—Miles Davis.............+.- 4.98 
() The Hawk Talks—touie Bellson........ 4.98 
[ Ella Fitzgerald—Rodgers & Hart Book... 4.98 
() Jazz at Cal Tech—Bud Shank........... 4.98 
(0 Moving Out—Sonny Rollins............. 4.98 
(1 Six Pieces of Silver—Horace Silver...... 4.98 
(0 Lullabies of Birdland—Cris Connors..... 4.98 
[] Jimmy Smith at the Baby Grand tee: 
[] Wail Moody Waii—James Moody. ... 4.98 





Choice of | LP Record FREE 
with orders of $15.00 or more. 
(J 1—Stan Kenton Encores 
(.] 2—Woody Herman at Carnegie Hal! 
[) 3—yYou're Hearing Shearing 
(} 4—Stan Kenton Presents 





Send for FREE Catalogues 
Foreign Orders add $1.00 postage 
$1.00 Deposit on C.O.D.'s 
Write for details on our CLUB PLAN 


BRANFORD RECORDS, | NC. 
14 Branford Place Newark, H. J. 
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Freeman’s hard-core solos. Tampa as 
an excellent bonus has included printed 
transcriptions of Art’s solos on Sur- 
render and Besame. 

Signal once included a second chorus 
by Gigi Gryce in its Duke Jordan LP, 
but no other company, so far as I 
know, has yet been as generous as 
Tampa. I hope it becomes an epidemic. 
The annotator has a firm clutch on 
cliches, and commits one gaffe when 
he writes about Art being propelled 
into “the envious jazz alto chair on 
the Stan Kenton band.” What was 
the chair envious of? A Chippendale? 
(N.H.) 


Nat Pierce 


MEMORIES—Coral 12” LP 
CRL 57091: The Bearded One; I'll Buy That 
Dream; Maple Leaf Rag; Slippery When Wet; 
You Call It Madness; A Trip to Nathan's; Old 
Rev; Sieux City Sue; That’s Ali; I Ain't Got 
Nobody; Rojiserro. 

Personnel: Nat Pierce, piano; Bill Harris, 
trombene; Joe Newman, trumpet; Hal McKusick, 
alto; Jo Jones, drums; Freddie Green, guitar; 
Oscar Pettiford, bass. 


Rating: 


KANSAS CITY 


ke 


This is another disappointing Coral 
attempt to combine “a style of jazz 
: that is both musical and com- 
mercial,” to quote Nat Pierce in the 
notes. As has been pointed out before, 
when jazz deliberately aims at becom- 
ing “commercial” in the will-the-disc- 
jockeys-play-this? sense, it almost in- 
variably becomes diluted. The dilution 
makes this album of less interest to 
the jazz buyer than many other freer 
LPs on the market. What interest it 
has to the nonjazz or fringe-jazz buyer, 
I can’t say. 

Anyway, it’s a case here of having 
a group of good to excellent jazzmen 
and not using them to full capacity. 
All solo well, but the solos are gen- 
erally too short and consequently frus- 
trating. The writing, all by Nat pre- 
sumably, is either bland or overfa- 
miliar. 

It is, however, a kick to hear Bill 
Harris on a small band date again, and 
a reminder that he ought to be used 
more often on records. The rhythm sec- 
tion makes it; Newman is in form, and 
MckKusick continues a string of impres- 
sive appearances on recent recordings, 
most notably on the last Gil Melle Pres- 
tige LP, where significantly he had 
much more stimulating material. Nat 
has shown before, as on his Keynote 
LP, that he can head much more dur- 
able and vital sessions than this one. 
(N.H 


Bud Shank 

JAZZ AT CAL-TECH—Pacific Jazz 12” LP 1219: 
When Lights dre Low: That Old Devil Moon; 
The Nearness of You; How Long Has This Been 
Going On?; Tea for Two; Lullaby of Birdland; 
Somebody Loves Me; Moonlight in Vermont; The 
King. 

Personnel: Bud Shank, alto and flute; Bob 
Cooper, tenor and oboe; Claude Williamson, pi- 
ano; Don Prell, bass; Chuck Flores, drums. 


x 

If this was designed for pleasant, 
cocktail-style jazz, the rating would be 
higher, but as a straight jazz LP it 
never gets off the ground. Not that the 
men aren’t good players, they are. But 
somehow they never seem to get any 
message across to me. 

The device of oboe and flute (as on 
Nearness and Lullaby) becomes cloying 
after a bit, and Shank’s own inventions 
seem to lack spark. 

The most satisfactory tracks are 
How Long and Tea, on which Cooper 


Rating: 








blows some fine, swinging tenor. 
It is hard to pinpoint the 














things wrong in this case; the choicg, 
tunes is excellent, the tempos good, 
musicianship excellent. It only rem 

to be said that somehow the ultim 
effect is less than the necessary vi 

for good jazz; the swinging is too lig 
the playing too much on a line for 
taste. (R.J.G.) q 


Westlake College Quintet 


COLLEGE GOES TO JAZZ—Decea 12” LP } 
8393: Westlake Bounce; Theme; Jive at Fis 
Topsie; Ghost Talk; Motif; La Pas; Softly 
in the Morning Sunrise; Billy Boy; Mood; 
Bounce. 

Personnel: Sam Firmature, tenor; 
McDonald, trombone; Fred Taggart, d 
Dick Fritz, bass; Dick Grove, piano. B ig 


Rating: took 

A first LP for the combo that 
Wurlitzer’s national college jazz cont, 
last year after earlier copping 
Easter Intercollegiate Jazz Fes 
prize at the Lighthouse, Herm 
Beach. The album was supervised | 
John Graas who had been coaching tf 
group for over a year. Graas is alg 
responsible for all the originals 
the date. 

The key man in the quintet is ten 
Firmature, who is quite a find. As Je 
Tynan accurately notes, Firmature ha 
“variety of conception . . . comm 
of his horn . . . his is a basic jag 
feeling, a funkiness of approach . ., 
he swings.” Firmature is indeed § 
thinking wailer with a welcome ampl- 
tude of tone and emotional] guts. He 
should contribute a lot. 

Valve trombonist McDonald, like 
Firmature, is intelligent, functional, 
and warm in his solos. He, too, ought 
to be heard often again. He and Fir 
mature are often more incisive in sole 
than in their ensemble work here. The 
rhythm section is virile, but often could 
achieve more buoyancy, a lighter and 
still firm pulsation (note its overinsis 
tence in the long Jive at Five). There 
wasn’t enough piano solo for me to try 
a judgment of Grove. 

All of Graas’ lines are intriguing, 
and the tender, flowing Theme (the an 
dante from the jazz section of his 
first symphony) is particularly vale 
able, and is performed with revealing 
sensitivity by Firmature. All in all, a 
very capable debut record, especially 
worth hearing for this rare tenor who 
can dig in without being relentlessly 
hard. I’d like to hear him with Miles 
rhythm section. Topsy and_ Billie’s 
Bounce are misspelled. Good notes by 
Tynan. (N. H.) 


Jazz, Unlimited, Club 


Starts In Providence 


Providence, R. I.—A club called Jazz, 
Unlimited, has been chartered he 
aiming to strive for the acceptance 0 
jazz by the public as a legitimate cul- 
ture, retention of Newport as the site 
of the annual jazz festival, and en- 
dowment of scholarships to deserving 
local musicians, 

To acquaint the public with jazz and 
to start working toward a fund, the 
club scheduled its first concert Jan. 22, 
featuring Toshiko Akiyoshi; the Ronny 
Brown trio with vocalist Bonny Mann, 
and the Jack Quigley quartet with 
Sonny Casso on vibes. 
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Ellington Photo by Aram Avakian 


The Duke was made for High Fidelity 


Ferde Grofe, who went on to write for Toscanini, used to 
sit all night in the old Cotton Club, moved and mystified by the 
music of Ellington, He finally confessed that the Duke’s magi 
could not be set down as so many notes on a piece of paper. Th 
phonograph records of those days in the late twenties, treasures 
though they are, give us little more than the shadows of what 
Ferde Grofe heard. 

The elegance which is Ellington’s now was there 30 years ago 
when he and his five Washingtonians sat down to make their 
first records before a solitary hor pick-up in a New York loft. 
It is still there in muffled echo for those becky enough to have the 
old recordings. For the essence of jazz is the soles of the man 
who plays it; and the essence of the Duke is not one instrument— 
but 15—because he alone among jazz composers has made the 
whole orchestra his instrument. 

Today, for the first time, we are as rich as he, for the records 
we play at home over high fidelity, or the performances we 
listen to over FM, have all the sumptuous texture that taunted 
Ferde Grofe because it seemed to him then beyond reéapture. 


High fidelity has come of age and many excellent instruments 
are available today. The distinction that is Harman-Kardon’s 
comes, perhaps, from the sensitivity and understanding its people 
have for the work their products do. There is more here than 
simple devotion to perfection in curves and percentages. That 
surely exists at Harman-Kardon; but a genuine feeling for the 

ing white lights” and the limitless shadings of the music 
is also there. Inescapably, this special sensitivity to the music— 
whether Ellington’s or Mozart’s—is expressed in the way operating 
controls are organized, in the emphasis placed on one function 
over another and in the way the product looks. 

Perhaps the finest expression of this marriage of engineering 
skill and feeling for the art is the Harman-Kardon Festival II, 
Model TA-1040, shown above. Here in a graceful compact unit 
isa complete and powerful high fidelity electronic center. Simply 
connect it to an equally fine record player and speaker, me a 
high fidelity system of incomparable performance is yours. 
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The Festival combines a highly sensitive AM-FM tuner, a 
complete preamplifier and a 40 watt hum-free, distortion-free 
power amplifier. It features: magnificent Armstrong FM with 
Automatic Frequency Control to insure accurate tuning auto- 
matically; Automatic Noise Gate to eliminate noise between 
stations when tuning; sensitive AM with 10KC whistle filter; 
Dynamic Loudness Contour Control to provide precise balance 
for your own hearing characteristics; enormously effective treble 
and bass controls to adjust for the acoustics of your room; select- 
able record equalization; remote speaker selector switch; il- 
luminated tuning meter and rumble filter. All this expressed in 
six easy to operate controls. 

The cage and control panel are finished in brushed copper; 
the knobs and escutcheon frame in matte black. The Festival 
stands 4-5/16” high, 16-1/8” wide and 14” deep. 

The Festival price is $225.00 

We have little regard for the typical commercial testimonial, 
but happily, our admiration for Edward Kennedy Ellington is 
reciprocated by the Duke. Long before this advertisement was 
contemplated, he had chosen Harman-Kardon tuners and ampli- 
fiers for his personal and professional use. The Festival, he tells 
us, is his favorite for listening at home. 


FREE: beautiful, new, fully illustrated catalog. | 
Describes complete Harman-Kardon line and 
includes guides on how and where to buy ; 
high fidelity. Send for your copy now. Write: i 
Harman-Kardon, Inc. Department M-01, 520 ’ 
Main Street, Westbury, New York. ; 
i 
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“Mother. He... he loves the 
phonograph more than he 
does me ... since we got the 
JENSEN NEEDLES!” 












































UNIQUE, DYNAMIC PIANO FOLIO 
STAN KENTON 


We 
PIANO SOLOS 


All the themes from the best-selling 
exciting Capitol album T-731 
arranged for the amateur 
and professional jazz pianist, 
just as recorded by 
Stan Kenton. 
Latin dance tempos 
fused with high octane jazz 
composed by Johnny Richards. 

A phenomenal piano collection! 


Price 1.25 
Order At Your Dealer Or Direct. 


hansen publications, is. 

119 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $ .. for ....... copies of 
STAN KENTON CUBAN FIRE 
PIANO SOLO FOLIO, 1.25 each 
Name 


Address a 
Cp Sante | Las. 
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high fidelity 





By Robert Oakes Jordan 


ARE THE foreign-made high fidelity 
components any better than ours? The 
answer, of course, depends upon the 
product. 


Regardless of whether the 
product is good or 
bad, questions about 
foreign competition 
grow more numerous 
each month. 

Ads in the high 
fidelity magazines 
show a rapid growth 
of competition be- 
tween American 
products and their 
foreign  counter- 
parts. The lower 
labor costs involved 
in foreign components provides the dis- 
tant manufacturer with a means of 
paying transportation and import duty 
costs while still being able to make a 
legitimate profit. 

The majority of the products are of 
unusually high quality and confront 
American manufacturers with a new 
problem, that of having to upgrade 
their products without cost increases. 
In the high fidelity market many of 
the manufacturers have been content 
to talk about high quality in their ad- 
vertising while skillfully avoiding any 
semblence of it in the product. 


THE AMERICAN manufacturer may 
awake some morning to find that for- 
eign competition has entered the field 
with a better product at the same or 
lower price. Far from being a bad thing 
for the buying public, this influx of 
goods has had the effect of general 
quality increases in all the products. 

Some of the foreign importers are 
old-timers on the American market 
scene, and others like the Japanese are 
new. In a future column I hope to 
touch on the subject of Japanese prod- 
ucts, which are direct copies of Ameri- 
ean devices. The Japanese designer 
takes an American product, copies it 
exactly but for minor changes, saves 
both design and research costs, and 
can sell it on the American market at 
a substantially lower price. I also have 





seen some German-made microphones. 


which evidently were copied from 
American designs. More about this in 
a later column. 

The imported devices I am interested 
in are those of the British industries. 
As I think back to the years before 
World War II, the record changer that 
comes to mind is the Garrard. Just 
recently I received the new four-speed 
Model 88 Garrard for tests at the 
laboratory. Without specific references 
to other record changers, here is what 
we found out about at least one foreign 
import. 


THERE ARE certain important fac- 
tors that must be true of any quality 
changer. 

The speed must be maintained con- 
stant at the standard rpm selection— 
78, 45, 33%, or the new speed of 16%. 
Lack of this constancy, called flutter 
and wow, is common to many lower- 
priced machines. 

There should be a minimum of me- 
chanical vibration as the turntable ro- 


tates in playing mode. These vibratig 





some of which are called rumble, may 


be caused by several things. The che 
er grade of motor used in some unit 
employs poorly balanced armatures, jj, 
fitted bearings if any, and a minimum 
number of pole elements in the electrig 
field coil component. Other rumble 
contributing causes can be located jp 
the rubber-rimmed drive wheels and 
associated mechanisms. 

Other of these important factors 
would include the correct function of 
the changer mechanism in undisturbi 
operation, safe handling of the records, 
and long trouble-free service. 

The first of this group involves inj. 
tially a sound design concept over the 
complete operation cycle. The second 
follows naturally in the design and 
hence allows only the records to da 
each other. The third involves the good 
design concept with the correct Zauge 
of stamped metal parts, substantia] 
metal mounting plate and heavy-duty 
motor and electrical parts. 

IT WOULD SEEM an easy job for 
the manufacturer to comply with 
these requirements However, it is just 
this margin of material differences that 
destroys the manufacturers’ profits or 
at least fatter profits. I suspect that 
in the majority of cases where record 
changers are used, the listening ears 
never hear the minor flaws. 

The Garrard RC 88 will be a tough 
record changer to compete with on any 
market. Here’s what we found in the 
Garrard that made it as good as it is: 

@ THROUGHOUT the whole me 
chanical and electrical assembly, the 
Garrard manufacturers have employed 
unique and very sound design concepts, 

@ THE GRADES and gauges of 
metais used in the mechanical linkage 
and structural portions of the RC 
are correct for the jobs each does. 
Nowhere is the changer’s mechanism 
overengineered or clumsy. 

@ WHATEVER die-cast parts are 
used, they are well designed and sturdy, 
and reinforced bearing surfaces ar 
easily lubricated against wear. 

@ THE ELECTRIC motor is of 
heavy-duty, dual-voltage design, em 
ploying a dynamically balanced arma- 
ture (the rotating element) whose 
heavy-gauge ventilating fan is a solid 
part of the armature core. The motor 
is shock-mounted against the possi- 
bility of sending vibrations to the pick 
up arm cartridge. 

@ THE RUBBER DRIVE wheel has 
a laterally rigid but wide-rimmed rub 
ber portion, adding to the smooth, w- 
bration-free powering of the turntable. 

@ THE TONE ARM weight (stylus 
pressure) is easily adjusted by a kn 
at the back of arm itself. 

All tested and done, the Garrard is 
a very competent mechanism for chang- 
ing and playing disc records. 





Jazz Club In Regina 


Regina, Saskatchewan — Local dise 
jockey Bob Hutton has organized a 
jazz club here, designed to promote jaz 
talent in the Regina area. He would 
appreciate letters from jazz club presi- 
dents in the U. S. with ideas on pro 
moting and perpetuating such an 
organization. Hutton can be _ reached 
c/o station CKCK, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada. 
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A Cup of Teo 


By Leonard Feather 


Attilio Joseph Macero clearly is no first grader in the jazz school. 
A graduate of Juilliard (bachelor’s and master’s degrees, 1953), he 
has been active on the avant-garde jazz front for several years, 
partly as a tenor saxophonist, but mainly as the composer and 
arranger of a number of atonal and experimental works that have 
attracted the absorbed attention of some observers and the violent 


antagonism of others. 


By the same token, the records selected for Teo’s Blindfold Test 
could not conceivably have been drawn from first grade material. 
Because of the quality and quantity of Teo’s comments, the selec- 
tions were limited to six records, all of which, except the last, were 


of a fairly elaborate nature. 


He was given no information whatever, either before or during 


the test, about the records played. 


The Records 


|. Modern Jazz Society. The Queen's Fancy 

(Norgran). Comp. John Lewis; arr. Gun- 

ther Schuller. 

Whoever they are, they are certainly 
competent performers. This business of 
fusing classical music and jazz in this 
particular case doesn’t seem to quite 
make it, because they start out with a 
classical approach — with polyphony 
and several lines, and then break that 
off, and there isn’t any continuance in 
the following choruses. There is a 
sameness about the whole record .. . 
there isn’t any direction, at least that 
I can find. The sound in the voicing at 
times. is thin and tinny. I’d give it 
about three stars. I haven’t any idea 
who the composer was. 


2. John: Graas. Andante from Symphony No. 
1 (Decca). Herb Geller, alto sax; Dave 
Pell, tenor sax. 

Could I hear that again? That was 
a very pleasant thing. Sounded like 
John Graas on horn . . . possibly Lennie 
Niehaus on alto or Charlie Mariano— 
I'm net sure. The tenor, I’m still not 
sure. It could have been J. R. Monte- 
rose, Jack Montrose, or Jimmy Giuffre. 
The solos are excellent. I’d give this 
four for the solos and split the com- 
position up and give that two-and-a- 
half or three. Not enough happens un- 
less he meant it to be just a showcase 
for the soloists, in which case it was 
competent. If it was meant to be a 
tightly-knit piece, I’ll give it only two. 
Did you say this is part of a suite? 
Then it makes even less sense. I could 
accept it as a ballad, but when it’s part 
of a suite, there should be a lot of crea- 
tive substance in the background be- 
sides the soloists, and there is nothing 
like that here. The alto and tenor were 
good. Was that horn part written? 
That’s something I’d like to do—blow 
relaxed like that. 


3. Teddy Charles. Lydian M-1 (Atlantic). 
Comp. George Russell; J. R. Monterose, 
tenor sax; George Barrow, baritone. 


That was Teddy Charles. I think I 
put that piece down in a review I did 
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some time ago for Cooper Union. This 
is a George Russell piece, but I don’t 
know what you call it. I remember tell- 
ing Teddy at the time that George was 
one of our great talents in jazz, but 
here he didn’t develop any ideas. He 
didn’t do anything with what he had. 
It was all at the same level. I think 
George is a very talented composer, 
though. This had J. R. on tenor and 
George on baritone. For the way Teddy 
and the guys blew on this, I’ll give it 
five, but for the composition I’d give 
it three-and-a-half or four. It doesn’t 
quite come up to the standard of the 
playing. He had a lot of little germs 
in there, but he didn’t develop them 
. . » the same tonal color all the way 
through—no contrast. I would defi- 
nitely classify this as modern jazz. This 
doesn’t really sound like Lydian mode 
to me. The Lydian mode is the fourth 
degree of the scale . . . Lydian is a 
church mode, like Dorian, Phrygian, 
etc. Because of the accidentals he has 
in this, it doesn’t sound like Lydian, 
but I’d have to hear this and play it 
on the piano, because I don’t have per- 
fect pitch. 


4. Johnny Richards. Aija/lon (Bethlehem). 
Arr. Johnny Richards; Richie Kamuca, 
tenor sax; Tommy Pederson, Frank Roso- 
lino, trombones; Ronnie Lang, piccolo. 
I’d like to hear that first part again. 

I like the orchestration very much. It 

was very clever and well done. I would 

have liked it if he had kept on going 
with what he started—that sonority 
and that pitch. But I didn’t particu- 
larly like it when he came in with the 
jazz and that Latin beat. It doesn’t 
seem to be consistent as a piece, but 

performance-wise it’s tremendous. I 

like the solos very much—the trombone 

and tenor. It sounds a little like that 

German band—Kurt Edelhagen. What’s 

the piccolo doing there? It’s very cute. 

It seems to me Kenton wouldn’t do 

something like this, but I could be 

wrong. Could I hear the intro again 
to see if I think it’s Kenton? ... 

(later) . . . It doesn’t seem that could 

be Kenton. It employs too many musi- 





cians—piccolo, flute, and tympani. I’d 
give it about a four. I don’t know who 
the arranger is. It might be Bill Russo 
—he’s capable of doing something like 
that and even better. 


5. Charles Mingus. A Foggy Day (Atlantic). 
Jackie McLean, alto; J. R. Monterose, 
tenor sax; Mal Waldron, piano; Willie 
Jones, drums. 

I think I know who that is—Charles 
Mingus. I like this very much, and 
I’ve heard it before. Some people will 
say this is a joke, but it’s really a se- 
rious work and I respect Charlie for 
doing this. It’s quite humorous at times 
and I think he intended it to be. The 
solos are very good. I like the way 
he approached it—he used authentic 
sounds. It’s A Foggy Day, and it sort 
of depicts a foggy night in London. 
The way he went about it, I think he 
did an exceptional job of giving a mu- 
sical picture of sounds in London, or it 
could be San Francisco on a foggy eve- 
ning. I like J. R. much better than 
Jackie on this particular piece. It 
sounds like a lot of music for two 
horns. Mal Waldron is on piano and 
Willie Jones on drums. I’d give this a 
five—not because Charlie is my friend 
—we often disagree on things, but we 
agree on this piece. If I would write a 
musical portrait of something, I would 
go about it the same way. 


6. Miles Davis. ‘Round Midnight (Prestige). 

Charlie Parker, tenor sax. 

I guess that was "Round About Mid- 
night. Sounds like Miles and Coltrane. 
If it was Miles, I’ve heard him play 
much better. I like this kind of record 
because it’s sheer jazz and good jazz 
all the way through, although I like 
the other kind too—the written as well 
as the improvised. The tenor seems a 
little out of tune—hig intonation could 
have been better—so could Miles’. . . 
The near misses—but they’re very nice. 
Ha! Ha! I like them. I'll give old 
Miles four if it is Miles, and I think 
it is. 
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force behind Duke Elling- 
ton band...ownsand plays 
Gretsch Broadkaster Drums. 
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By Barry Ulanov 


IT WAS NOT only the longest 
vision program I ever have 
through; it was the most irresistib 
I’m talking about War and Peace, Pro 
kofiev’s opera, which the NBC tele 

sion opera theater 
swung through on 
recent Sunday. 
‘‘swung’’ is 
word: it had ju 
that kind of pu 
and pull and po 
precisely that sort 
sweep across the 
hours—2% of them; 
Much of the credit 
belongs to Se 
Prokofiev, of cou 
but not as much 
you might think. There was vitality in 
his score and gaiety and a variety 
of thoroughly singable tunes. There 
were choruses of emotional intensity 
and dramatic passages in Tolstoy’s text 
bursting with the magnified light ¢ 
a superior musical setting that res 
did illumine the words and the plot) 
around them and the characters w 
were saying the words and acting out 
the plot. 


BUT THERE WERE no great ari 
at least in this, the last of Prokofie 
versions of his opera (which, incider 
ally, was once a two nights long 
And in operas of any length you n 
a big singing moment, an aria th 
leaps out of context and stops 
show. 

So this there was not; no Vesti 
Giubba, no La Donna e Mobile, no deat 
scene as in Boris », nobod 
shouting and laughing and singing if 
the Figaro, Figaro, Figaro manner @ 
crooning in the sweet tradition of ¢ 
of Mozart’s soprano airs. And this 
missed. But there were other thing 
most of all, spirit. 

Yes, it was a vital performance, 
most every bit of it, which gathe 
momentum as it went along. It 
if you will forgive the flag waving 
a minute or two, an American Pp 
formance, a swinging performance. 

THE GIRLS WERE pretty, han 
some, beautiful—just about all th 
Leo Tolstoy ordered. I suppose we’ 
getting used to pretty, handsome, e¢ 
beautiful opera singers but not quite 
many of them all at once. And singe 
believe it or not, who were capat 
of investing their parts with individu 
ity, most strikingly in the case @ 
Gloria Lane as Helene, etching caniné 
character with acidulous precision. ~ 

The men were—not all of them, bi 
most—again, just about as describ 
by their masterful creator. A couple 
of them made some of us who know 
the novel well—who have taught it an 
thought it and given its character 
very careful consideration—made 1U 
jump up as we certainly never imagine@ 
a TV performance could, made us leap 
because of the accuracy of these read 
ings or the wit of the depth of the i 
sights into character. 

Such acting and such singing we 
Davis Cunningham’s in the role of 
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eo oagerne ge seducer, Anatol—deft and { 
ight and right to the point, with just 
the most delicate shading of sinister 
intent, expressed by grimace or gesture 
or voice. i 


AND SUCH AN achievement again 
was Kenneth Smith’s in the most cap- 
tivating performance of all, as 
Kutuzov, general of generals, leader of 
the Russians in the Napoleonic wars, 
Here, to the eye and to the ear both, 
was the ohene of great leadership 
mixed with just the faintest adminigs- 
tration of eccentricity, revealed in the 
idiosyncratic judgments of a very wise 
old man. 

I did not see this American premiere 
of War and Peace in color; those who 
did say it was even more arresting in 
the great range of the spectrum in 
which its producers clothed it. Maybe 
so. For me, the dominating element was 
rhythm: the rhythm of the story, the 
rhythm of the music, the rhythm of the 
acting and singing, the rhythm of the 
direction (Kirk Browning) and produce 
tion (Samuel Chotzinoff), the rhythm 
of a couple of studios full of Amer” 
cans, looking sounding, behaving like 
Americans, and making a most Russian” 
opera, as a result, into a most con 
vineing music drama for an Americag” 
television audience. 3 

This kind of achievement has serioug” 
implications for music in this country 
—most happy implications, if they are 
followed up, understood, and developed, 












FOR ONE THING, there is th 
matter of the company. No problem 
here. NBC is committed to opera per 
formances that have lilt and gusta 
that are played to the eye as well ag 
the ear. Hence, this company, this ¢ 
and others like it. There will be 
of this; that is clear. 

For another thing, there is the 
ter of the repertory. There are ot 
European operas of vigor still to be 
done, others of out-of-the-way literary” 
as well as musical interest. Some of 
them undoubtedly will be done by the” 
NBC opera theater. And perhaps a few” 
American imitations of the Europe 
will be done, too, imitations more OF 
less successful, imitations more or less” 
distinguished and imitations much more” 
European than American. f 

What about American operas that 
are not constructed on European mod- 
els? What about operas out of % 
recent past that never did get their 
audience, like Scott Joplin’s ragtime 
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opera Treemonisha? It’s worth at least 


| @ rehearsal attempt, isn’t it? Or the 
| various half-scores and quarters that 


Duke Ellington has attempted of oper 
atic texture and form — aren’t th 
worth some encouragement from su 
an outfit as this one? 


SUCH OPERA, it seems to me, 
sooner or later must be part of the 
repertory of the NBC opera company. 
Jazz, in the natural course of events, 
will settle comfortably into something 
comfortably resembling operatic form. 
When it does—if it has not already 
done so with Joplin or Ellington or 
somebody whose name is not yet known 
—then there will be a company ready 
to give it every additional aid. 

This performance of War and Peace, 
which had so much to recommend it, 
had just that. additional meaning for 
me, 
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What'e the copret of Art’e eurnoce? 


A new book just out titled Jazz Accordion reveals the inside 
story about Art Van Damme and his Quintet. Tells how he 
got where he is today, how you can get there too, and lots 
more besides. 
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And there’s a special Columbia jazz record cut by the man 
himself to go with the book which contains two original Van 
Damme scores. 
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The Jazz Accordion book, complete with jazz record, costs one 
dollar. You may pick up your copy at any Excelsior dealer’s 
or send in the coupon if you wish. Better hurry though, the 
first edition is limited. 
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By Leonard Feather 


The Real Jazz Old and New by 
phen Longstreet (Louisiana State Uniy, 
Press, 198 pp., $5) is heralded on the 


PE cad dust jacket as “a serious study” that 
/ 4 “treats jazz—from Dixieland to the 
Vi 3 west coast school—in a serious way,” 


SS The author clearly is a man of con. 
e ree rs siderable achievement in extra-jag 
: i ; fields. He has written several travel 
books, a half dozen novels, such m 4 
as The Jolson Story, and a su ; 
play (High Button Shoe), He is 
an artist of viable talent (his F 
trations are this book’s most valid ab 
traction). | 
As a jazz expert, Longstreet can best 
be summed up 4 a selection of typical 
quotes ae Nagle J — = ment 
: or criticism. r icating the book 
eps for a to the memory of Buddy Bolden ang 
y Johnny Smi King Oliver, Longstreet openg his ie 
(above), winner of es Ot with the: words: “I didz 
both Down Beat write this book. I heard it. most 
and Metronome polls all of it was told to me by many jase 
... leader of his ong An smeportans owe en 
" the approach here an ear 
Sn wont conte Talkin’ to Ya is that in the latter, # 
sources of the quotes were always 
acknowledged. Longstreet’s quotes 
though numerous and lengthy, are 
ways anonymous. ’ 


A chapter entitled “The Jazzman’ 
begins: “There is no school to leam 
jazz. There are no endowed halls wh 
the bright boys are sent to study f 
history and theory of the thing.” (Wi 
Li yr mye kindly pad Loa . 

ist o e dozens of sc in wh 

... PLAYED BY THE prose this project hag been under 
taken?) 

WINNER OF THE WORLD Later quotes ngs a ouch =a 
ACCORDION CHAMPIONSHIPS, Venuti are too modern: “Hawkins kept 
two styles going—a slow and fast- 
climbing scale arpeggios (sic) that led 
no place, and a blowing, rising 


falling multo-note (sic) fury ... 
‘ ho Venuti, a goodsfiddler, came in and jam 











took on a lot of Tin Pan Alley. Ti 
vo-de-o-do, the rhythmic stress, but 


little syncopation of polyrhythm were 

QO (sic) the thing for the uppity listener. 
Benny Goodman, Red Norvo, and Ad 

rian Rollini, representing the “smooth 
salon swing of the post-Gershwii 
school,” are all fine musicians but their 
work is “often thin and empty . . . ust 

ally only in the solos when 

try to teach the New Orleans manner, 
Teagarden committed musical suicide, 
endiadealy te : ‘ - it seems, when he used a harp on Pe 
winning BOTH the E. ; ve ; = , record in 1984. The real jazz was 
U.S. Finals and a ERE an a disintegrating. 7 
the World “Olympic” 3% c= ay The chapter on “Vices and Words” 
Championship in : sam GS /-\—\, is particularly illuminating—not in the 
Switzerland, where bess . g fa, light it sheds on the subject but im 
he triumphed over 47a — the attitude it reflects on the part of 
20 other competitors = the writer. After quoting a news Tre 
from 16 nations. foe : ——_ port stating that Negroes number # 
, percent of all narcotics addicts, he 

cheerfully adds: “That could mea 
that, the same figures or averages 
would hold for the average oie 


18-year-old 
Johnny LaPadulo 
played Sonola 





See your dealer or write for Sonola catalog. m : . é 
este Sad jazz band. Maybe a bit higher . . .” 
Western States Distributor: Manufacturer & East’n Dist.: Midwest-Southeast Distributor: also has, in anonymous quotes 
Pacific Music Supply Co. Sonola Accordion Co. Targ & Dinner, Inc. without refutation, a description of am 
1143 S. Santee Street 300 Observer Highway 425 S. Wabash Avenue opium party that might lead the um 
Los Angeles 15 Hoboken, N. J. Chicago 5, Hl. wary to look for the birthplace of jass 
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in Hong Kong rather than New Or- 
l 


leans. 

The same chapter offerg helpful in- 
formation on jazz terminology: “ofay” 
is “pig-Latin for pig.” Also “boogily- 
boogily is not to be too confused with 
boogie-woogie, but means pell-mell”; a 
yardbird is “a low mug,” “string- 
whanger” is a guitarist, and a dance 
is a “cement mixer.” emg ge Long- 
street confines his definition of modern 
jazz to one sentence—“The true mean- 
ing of be-bop, also called re-bop, and 
rip-bop (sic) is a fast, frenzied, and 
mechanical jazz”—he does spend time 
recounting bop anecdotes, such as the 
one about the pie that is gone. 

Later, however, in the four pages of 
text (out of 198) that are devoted to 
post-1939 jazz, we learn some fascinat- 
ing facts: “Billy Eckstine’s band was 
once part of Earl Hines’ group when 
he reorganized it in 1934... Bop came 
into jazz when Dizzy got around to 
singing in octave jump phrases... 
Coleman Hawking and Dizzy made 
some records for Bluebird (sic) ... 
that settled bop as a pattern... Dizzy 
led a band of his own playing bop in 
1945: it was the Three Deuces.” Fuller 
explanation: “When the words were 
hard . .. you sang out phrases like 


| co-pappa-da (sic), Oolva-koo (sic)... .” 
Need 


less to add, the vast bulk of this 
not-very-bulky tome is dedicated to 
such apters as “Black God music,” 
“The Real Storyville,” “A King Called 
Oliver,” ete. writing is colorfal 
and the reporting may well be on a 
level with that of the innumerable 
earlier books that have dealt with the 
identical subject matter. 
A glance at the index of The Real 
Jazz Old and New reveals that there is 


/ no mention anywhere of Roy Eldridge, 


Lester Young, Bud Powell, Dave Bru- 
beck, Charlie Parker, John Lewis, 
Woody Herman, or Stan Kenton. 
Aside from a couple of brief, unflat- 
tering passing mentions there is noth- 
ing about Goodman or Ellington either. 
And despite the dust jacket I couldn’t 
find a word about Shorty Rogers or 
the west coast school. 

If you are one of those who feel that 
jazz began to be bastardized around 
1929, that New Orleans was its sole 
locus vivendi, look up this book. Long- 
street may be a man after your own 
heart. However, you may be inclined 
to agree that his title was just two 
words too long. 





Hi-Lo's, Niehaus Hit 
Coast College Circuit 


Hollywood—Van Tonkins’ Jazz Show- 
case ’57 wag set to roll through west- 
ern colleges at presstime with the fol- 
lowing attractions and dates scheduled. 

The Hi-Lo’s and Lennie Niehaus All- 
Stars with Bill Perkins, beginning Feb. 
6 through 11 eee Idaho State col- 
lege, Brigham Young university, (Pro- 
vo, Utah), Ricks college, (Ricksville), 
Montana State college (two successive 
nights), and the University of Mon- 
tana. 

Augmented by the Dave Brubeck 
quartet, the package played Fresno 
State college and East Los Angeles 
junior college the 14th and i6th respee- 
tively. It swings through colleges in the 
Pacific northwest Feb. 22 through 28. 








Forget what Joe Blow says 
about Ajax Horns, in ex- 
change for a free instrument. 


DECIDE FOR YOURSELF 


what instrument offers most of 
what YOU want—in looks, 
action, tone and intonation. 


DISCOVER FOR YOURSELF 


the difference between hand- 
craftsmanship-and machine pro- 
duction....a difference you can 
SEE, FEEL and HEAR. 


LEARN FOR YOURSELF 


why so many sound musicians 
regard their discovery of the 
Blessing Super-Artist as a pro- 
fessional secret, with an import- 
ant bearing on their success. 
Testing a Blessing, with its 50-year 
record of superb handcraftsman- 
ship, is an experience you owe your- 
self and your talent. Write for 
name of nearest dealer. 
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Fred Waring 


Washington, D. C.—The Inaug- 
ural Festival Committee was pre- 
pared for Fred Waring and all his 
Pennsylvanians this Inauguration. 
In 19538, Waring had closed the 
Festival (variety show) at the 
Capitol theater here, and couldn’t 
be pried from the stage until 3 a.m. 
This time the grey maestro was 
put on first and held to his allotted 
time. He wasn’t happy. 
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(Jumped from Page 16) 


| rhythmic romps by providing a steady, 


forceful beat. 
Audience Reaction: Although the club 


|} was not crowded, the audience mani- 
| fested extreme enthusiasm for the trio’s 
| efforts. 


Attitude of the Performer: Higgins 


| was pleased with the sound of the 


group on opening night. He felt, too, 


_ | that he was playing relatively self- 


satisfying piano. He hopes, however, to 
utilize the SRO engagement to build 
a unified trio sound. 

Commercial Potential: He is a rapid- 
ly maturing musician. His ability war- 
rants engagements at many of the 
nation’s jazz spots. Finally, his pleasant 
personality and poise onstand could 
mean successful television ventures for 
the group. j 

Summary: As a growing, provocative 
pianist, Higgins deserves recognition. 
Respected by other musicians, he 
should win the respect of a widespread 
jazz audience as well. 


—gold 
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Lawrence Welk, Glenn Miller-Ray Mc- 
Kinley, Eddie Heywood, and Freddy 


Martin. 
Chicago 

JAZZ, CHICAGO-STYLE: Several 
potent aspects of jazz history are being 
relived these days at the Blue Note, 
where the Bud Freeman men, including 
the illustrious Rey Eldridge, are wail- 
ing. Freddie Wacker and his Windy 
City Seven are co-featured. Gene Kru- 
pa’s quartet, with Eddie Shu, follows 
for two weeks on March 6. Count Basie 
and company come to the Note for 
two weeks, prior to heading for Eng- 
land, on March 20... Billy Taylor is 
at the London House. Eddie Heywood 
returns for four weeks on March 6, 
with the Chico Hamilton quintet set 
to follow on April 3. 

Anita O’Day and comedian Mort Sahl 
are at Mister Kelly’s. Matt Dennis 
takes over on Feb. 25 for a pair of 
weeks, with Billie Holiday singing the 
blues at Kelly’s beginning March 11. 
Future bookings include June Christy, 
in for two weeks on April 9; Dinah 
Washington, in May 6 for two weeks, 
and a Buddy Greco-Teddi King bill 
slated to assume control for four weeks 
on June 4. In addition, the Kelly’s 
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Exclusive Photos 


BANDS IN ACTION 
Action pictures of all name leaders, musi- 
cians, vocalists, also Rock ‘n’ Roll Artists. 
Guaranteed to please. 50c each; 4 for $1.00. 
ARSENE STUDIOS 
756 — 7th Avenue, N. Y., N. Y. 
Glossy 8/10 Unobtainable elsewhere 
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gement is dickering for a Sarah 
v j Miles Davis 
follows the current Max Roach at the 
Modern Jazz room Feb. 27. 

WENDY CITY NOTES: John Frigo 
cut a 12-tune violin LP for Mercury. 
Backing on half of the sides is by 
the Oscar Peterson trio, on the other 
half by a group including pianist Dick 
Marx, bassist rp A Brown, guitarist 
Herb Ellis, and bass trumpeter Cy 
Touff ... Anita O’Day’s latest Verve 
LP, Pick Yourself Up, was debuted at 
a Mister KeMy’s party here. While in 
town, Anita cut another Verve LP with 
the Peterson trio. 

Radio-TV performer-actor-jazz his- 
torian Studs Terkel has completed his 
book on jazz for young people, Giants 
of Jazz. It’s slated for publication in 
early spring ... Mike DeLisa, 53, owner 
of the Club DeLisa here, died of a heart 
attack on Jan. 24... Radio station 


WIND’s Nite Watch show, with disc | 


jockey Bob Porter, recently celebrated 
its 20th anniversary . . . Leonard Chess, 
one of the owners of Chess Records, 
is recovering from a heart attack. 
TELEVISION AND MUSIC: Station 
WNBQ cut the Adults Only show which 
had featured singers Nancy Wright 


and Michael Douglas, the Art Van | 


Damme quintet, and Joe Gallicchio’s 
studio orchestra. Rumors have it being 
replaced ~S filmed show. As it cut 
the show, NBC announced the launch- 
ing of a full-hour musical variety color- 


cast beamed from here to seven other | 


NBC stations. The new show will fea- 
ture a “big name” emcee, Gallicchio and 
the staff orchestra, and talent to be 


named, according to NBC, and will be | 


in the 12:30-1:30 p.m, (CST) slot. 


UPCOMING CONCERTS: The Bird- | 


land tour hits Chicago March 9, with 
a parade of jazz giants including the 
Count Basie band, Bud Powell, and Les- 
ter Young . . . On March 17, Louis 
Armstrong comes to town for two con- 
certs, complete with his all-stars. The 
Birdland and Armstrong concerts will 
be held at the Opera house. 

ADDED NOTES: Singer Don Cherry 
and wife Sharon Kay Ritchie begin 
their WBBM-TV show on Feb. 25... 
Scotch singer Hamish Menzies, recently 
at Mister Kelly’s, has written the mu- 
sic for the show, Oh, Mr. Jones, due 
on Broadway this fall . Sammy 
Davis Jr. charges into the Chez Paree 
Feb. 26 for three weeks. The Chez has 
booked Nat Cole for the May 24-June 
15 slot . . . The Al Belletto sextet and 
Dick and Kiz Harp continue to enter- 
tain Cloister patrons . . . Accordionist 
Dick Contino and comic Joey Carter 
come to the Black Orchid on Feb. 22 
for three weeks . . . The new calypso 
review at the Blue Angel stars singers 
Jennifer Marshall and Lord Christo, 
plus assorted dancers. Singer Emperor 
Sago, in the Angel’s Jamaican room, 
wrote Sweeter Than Love, recently re- 
corded by Nick Noble for Mercury. 


Hollywood 
JAZZNOTES: Hampton Hawes will 
leave for the east soon—alone .. . The 


Paul Bley trio is in town but unable 
to work a steady club gig until April 
12, when their Local 47 waiting period 
will end. Paul wants to stay on the 
west coast . . . Billy Root, back again, 
playing baritone with the Dizzy Gilles- 
pie band this time . . . Hot t rumor 
touts Channel 7’s Stars of Jazz for an 
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TWO GREAT NEW VIBRAHARPS BY DEAGAN .. . The 
Artist Model 1000 ROYAL AURORA and the Portable 
TRAVELLER for professionals. Both with Deagan’s new all-elec- 
tric VARI-VIBRATO, other most-wanted features: Match- less Deagan 
Tone—Modern Design Beauty—Light Weight—Handsome, More Durable 
New Finishes—Rigid Constructi E Handling—and more! You'll 
say these are the finest Deagan Vibraharps yet! 


Deluxe 
Model 580 








J. C. DEAGAN, INC. 1770 W. BERTEAU AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS DBM7 
Gentlemen: Please send me literature on famous Deagan Vibraharps. 


ADDRESS 


CITY, ZONE & STATE 
1AM: [] A Professional 
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SENSATIONAL NEW 


SONG WRITING CONTEST 


in cooperation with K-Bee Music Corp. and the great band leader 


TONY PASTOR 
The great new TONY PASTOR ORCHESTRA recording of “Sunday 
in Savannah,” “Rhumba-Tango,” “Strange Beguine” and “Jersey 
Bounce,” an Extended Play 45 record, has all information on the 
sleeve of the record. $1.49 value for $1.00. 
Send $1 for your record and rules 
. + « Sleeve of record is your entry 
blank for one song in contest—ano 
other charges. Send cash or money 
order to Futuramic Records, P.O. 
Box 634, Silver Spring, Md. 


Winners’ Songs Will Be Recorded 
by Futuramic Records and Pub- 
lished by Futuramic. 
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Model 400 
for TENOR GUITARS 
(F-Hole) 


Quaility,.Controlled 
¥ 
Wz in and_year out the quality of DeArmond 
microphones is constantly-being improved. 
we , ‘That's due to‘a planned and projected control 
“placed on materials atid ‘workmanship, to assure 


jyou ofthe finest microphone on the market. 





If you have not tried DeArmond, there's 


_ a thrilfawaiting you. 


New colorful 
folder gives 
full deteits Microphones also available 

of DeArmond . . 
Microphones. for Mandolins, Bass Viols, 


Write today! Violins, and Ukuleles. 


) HH . 1702 WAYNE ST. 
s y | 7 | uslrle TOLEDO 9, OHIO 
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ABC network slot within three Dm, 
Show will break in Life 
mionth, courtesy of Julie Oe mg 
be cover gal. 

NITERY NOTES: Max Roach opem 
at Jazz City March 1. It’s his curry 
groep’s local debut . .. The 

eterson trio follows Gillespie into 
cock Lane Feb. 22. Recent suc 
of name acts into Pete Vescio’s 
has definitely pe the club into the 

laude Williamson chog 
Wilfred Middlebrook for the bass 
with Chuck Flores and himself at 
Haig. Club was robbed last month anj 
Bud Shank’s tenor stolen . . . Howan 
Rumsey is taking applications already 
from college jazz groves for the annngl 
Easter bash at the Lighthouse whigd 
ped Roan college quintet won last 


7°Shelly Manne & Men into The Topper 
for a month, making strong double at 
traction with the Jack Millman 
featured on the weekends . 
halo-bearers with Tom Riley’s cae 
at the Hermosa Inn are Norm Rizzufj, 
piano, and Monty Gibbs, bass . . . Harry 
Babasin took his Jazzpickers trio 
the Purple Onion on Sunset. With Joh 
Banister added on piano, the group algo 
accompanies singer Ketty Lester . 
Warne Marsh’s Sunday afternoon jam 
concerts at Bill Whisling’s (Sunset é 
Wilcox) are keeping the Sabbath 
ing. Group is there four nights a 
. . . Art Pepper, who opens the 22nd 
for three successive weekends at the 
eastside — cut a Contemporary 
LP with Philly Joe Jones, Paul Cham. 
bers, and Red Garland. 

Here’s a rundown of the impressive 
talent Tim Mussleman’s been bringing 
into his Rendezvous on recent week- 
ends: Anita O’Day, Shelly Manne, Art 
Pepper, Matt Dennis, Bud Shank, Bad- 
dy Collette. The parade continues every 
Friday night . Gil Bernal went into 
South Yate” s Blue Note with a top 
rhythm section of Bob Harrington, 
no; Monty Budwig, bass; Bill Douglass 
drums . . . Fiddler Stuff Smith feels 
right at home with his gig at The Fid- 
dler’s, 3rd & Broadway, Santa Monica, 


—tynan 
San Francisco 


Miles Davis and Dave ern ee - 
ing opposite each other at the Black 
Hawk drew the largest rats in ages 
to that club in January . . . Billie Hol- 
day booked back into town for a Feb 
14 opening at Fack’s II, her first 
pearance at that spot i 
Gonzales’ sextet working a Sunday 
evening concert set at the Cable Car 
in addition to their other nights @ 
the club . . . Joe Turner due in for 
dates in the area this month... 
Hodes took a Dixie group into the Hug- 
A-Mug. 

Julius La Rosa in his first local 
pearance at the Village . . 
dropped Bill Dorais’ jazz show ani 
KROW cut Pat Henry back to one how 
a night during the week . . . Heary 
Jacobs readying another Shorty Peder- 
stein LP for Fantasy . . . George 
recorded Tunes from the '20s for Cave 
lier . . . Joe Sullivan back at the Hang 
over as intermission pianist. 


—ralph j. gleason 
Cincinnati 


Cincinnatians are in for a rash @ 
jazz concerts with the first one, 
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fleath - June Christy - Al Hibbler - Eddie 

due in Feb. 24 at the Taft 
theater. For the University of Cincin- 
gati’s jazz concert March 14, Louis Arm- 


appears to be definitely set . 
fe Curtis Pigler quintet is wailing 


gway at Rascal’s club in nearby Cov- 
. . Current fixture at Babe 

rs. is the Edison Gore trio, which 
giternates with solo pianist Paul Mar- 
aall . Pat Moran’s quartet, which 
recently completed two weeks at the 
Require lounge in Dayton, may switch 
from Bethlehem to Columbia, they say. 
—tick schaefer 


Boston 


Carmen McRae spent a busy week 
here, splicing three benefits oo 
Storyville sets. She now has 
manent trio: Specs Wright, drums; Mike 
Issacs, bass, and Ray Bryant, piano. 
The Birdland tour name-dropped its 
way through a es at oe A 
hall on Feb. e Gorme sang 
ee plinsteub’s. for a cen : << 9 ee 
dots made a welcome a at 
te IIE ag pa Garner is now 
midway .R-r y 10 days there. 
On Feb. ke ington and en- 
tourage take up residence until March 4 
when George Shearing opens. Tom 
lehrer is set to follow Shearing 
The Herb Pomeroy band is still fea- 
tured at the Stable every Tuesday and 
Thursday night. 
—cal kolbe 


Pittsburgh 

Sonny Stitt’s new quartet was in for 
me swinging week at the Midway 
lounge. The Max Roach quartet fol- 
lowed and played to a capacity house 
every night ... Phineas Newborn held 
forth at the downtown Swing House till 
Feb. 2, and the management is trying 
to get Miles Davis and Chico Hamilton 

. Jimmy Smith wound up a successful 
i weeks at the Hurricane . . . The 
Ted Heath, Eddie Heywood, June Chris- 
ty, Miles Davis ore show played 
the Syria Mosque Feb. : Sane 
Turk’s quartet is a hn BEN fixture 
at the Point View hotel . . . vibest 
Chuck LeRoy is at the Cove for several 
weeks .. . Lee O’Donnell is at the Vien- 
nese on weekends. 

Top jazzmen from Local 60 have a 
winging big band blowing Sunday 
afternoons for their own amusement 

Sessions are regular in the wee 
tours Saturday nights at the union. 
ay usually include marvelous trumpet 
by Danny Conn. Sometimes Dodo 
Marmarossa drives in from Butler, Pa., 
and plays. 


—bill arnold | 


Minneapolis-St. Paul 
Modern Jazz of 1957, with Chris Con- 
tor, Chet Baker, Art Blakey, Herbie 
Mann, and Ralph Sharon, wrapped up 
its midwestern tour with a Minneapolis 
auditorium concert . Mann was held 
for two-week stay at Herb’s, local jazz 
titerie, where he appeared with the 
Pilhofer trio . . . Ha Blons 
land band currently is at Williams 
. Doc Evan’s tailgate unit is ex- 
perimenting with a series of stereo- 
oe tape’ recordings for a new firm, 
mga Inc. . Live music is 
Riting a shot in the arm from the 
new ien Recording studios, Minne- 
apolis .. . Bill Samuels, pianiist-vocalist, 
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guitars 


entirely different! 
with exclusive features 
to exhibit your virtuosity 


like no other! 


Write today 


for Free catalog 


559 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 11, New York 


Please send me your new Premier guitar 








Featured: sa. . 
the new PREMIER catalog describing the full line of instru- 
BANTAM DELUXE ments with complete specifications and 
132" wide... } prices. Send name of Premier dealer 
i NAME .... 
I ADDRESS 
CITY. STATE .. 
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Original 
DIRECT FROM THE MANUFACTURER 


$18.75 


Fine, full-bodied all-year-round Rayon and Dacrons. 
Fully lined. Sizes 34 to 46 up, longs and regulars. 
Smart, cool, good-looking. In stock. 
Guaranteed against more than |%, shrinkage. 
Red Plaids, Black Watch, Green 
COLORS: Maroon Tartans, etc. 
We have outfitted fine bands all over the U.S.A. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 
Also SOLIDS—$16.75 © TUX PANTS—$/0.00 
Free sample materials sent on request. 
752 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y 


TOWNCRAFT CLOTHES Telephone: GRamercy 7-7652 
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“Best scoring of a 
regularly scheduled 
radio series.” 
DOWN BEAT 
Award for 1956 


FOR THIS — 
MANY THANKS 
TO ALL 
CONCERNED! 


REX KOURY 
“GUNSMOKE" 


CBS RADIO 


Music Director WESTERN DIVISION 
ABC RADIO NETWORK 

















is hol 
Richard Maltby played the University 
of Minnesota Sno ball Jan. 26... 
Mike Weinberg doing jazz column for 
the Minnesota and the Ivory 
Tower, U. of M. publications. The jazz 
committee of the union board of govern- 
ors at the school started a series of 
campus concerts . . . Jim Pohl combo 
has inaugurated contemporary jazz 
sessions Saturday nights at the George 
Conroy lounge in St. Paul . . . Modern 
jazz is the vogue at Point supper club 
in rarage nee with the Bob Davis 
quartet playing. 
= —leigh kamman 


Toronto 


The Town Tavern recently featured 
the Oscar Peterson trio and Stevie 
Wise. Stevie, a local girl, was home for 
a visit from her regular job as one of 
the Blue Stars vocal group . . . Moe 
Kaufman, a local alto man who has 
worked extensively in the States, re- 
cently gave one of a series of concerts 
with his septet at Ryerson college. The 
rypey week Moe recorded his first 

P for Jubilee Records with the septet. 

—roger feather 


Montreal 


The El Morocco continues to lead 
local niteries in booking of top ta'ent. 
Connie Francis followed Edith Piaf into 
there during January . . . Frank Mot- 
ley’s Motley Crew and Face 
played a date at the Esquire Showbar 
a few days ago, — that spot’s 
r&b policy ... The Circus lounge at the 
Ottawa House hotel in Hull has Jackie 
Cain and Roy Kral Feb. 18 to March 2, 


forth at Sheik’s restaurant. 





— 


New TV Column 


Will Jones is Down Beat’s new rad 
and TV columnist, replacing Jack Mak 
ley, who resigned with the last issue, 

Jones, who daily conducts the Afte 
Last Night column in the Minneapoly 
Tribune, has been covering tele 
radio, saloons, and eircuses for the lag 
10 pepe. Recently he has added Th 
Will Jones Show on KSTP radio to his 
daily activities, and usually manages 
get a contemporary jazz record on be 
tween chatter on Twin Cities night life 

He states that he was induced to 
B-flat tuba in his junior high 
band because the school provided. th 
tuba. He was induced to surrender th 
tuba after one year of effort becauy 
he couldn’t hit B-flat. Also played piano 
in his high school dance band. After 
several weeks the band suggested he 
either quit or learn to read the chon 
symbols on the stock arrangements. He 
quit. 

He has no other qualifications to be 
come columnist for Down Beat, but we 
hired him anyway. He needs the money, 





the Pat Moran quartet March 4 to If, 
the Billy Taylor trio March 18 to 90, 
and Lurlean Hunter booked ‘for a 
April date. She was there in December 
. . « Lord Caresser is at the Clover 
lounge, and the Lloyd Thomas calyp» 
trio is at the De Milo room as part of 
the current calypso boom here. 


—henry f. whiston 
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“Uncle Tom's Cabin’ scene 


(Best scoring of a dance, vocal or production number) 


Med Clini 


Exclusive Decca 


Recording Artist 





from Tue Aine Awn | 


General Music Director 
20th Century Fox Studios 
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By Hal Holly 


FILMS IN REVIEW: Funny Face (Audrey Hepburn, 
Fred Astaire; Kay Thompson). We don’t recall much about 
the original ‘George & Ira Gershwin ——_ opus on which 
this is presumably based. Chances are that as customary 
in movieland procedure there is little of the original here 
except the title and, in the songs, ’S Wonderful and Clap 
Yo’ Hands, two of the more enduring Gershwin standards. 


However, this is no cause for concern, for Paramount has 
come up with a filmusical that had it been released during 
1956 would almost certainly have garnered a flock of 
Academy Awards in any number of classifications. Miss 
Hepburn, herein making a switch from heavy drama to 
a singing and dancing role, emerges triumphant. Like 
Astaire, she doesn’t have much in the way of a voice, but 

in as in the case of Astaire, it matters little, if at 
all. You watch the young lady as she sings and you think 
you’re hearing something tremendous. 


Even the story, another version of a familiar situation 
in which Audrey, as a rather drab little bookstore clerk, is 
transformed into a beautiful Paris model by fashion pho- 
tographer Astaire, has a fresh feel. The veteran Kay 
Thompson, making her long-overdue film debut after years 
on the saloon circuit, is a smash. The musical settings for 
the songs and dances (arranged by Conrad Salinger, Van 
Cleave, Alexander Courage, and Skip Martin) make the 
tunes sound better than they are. And there is a bit of 
interesting jazz flavor—albeit Hollywood studio style— 
in a Paris hotspot sequence. 


The Wrong Man (Henry Fonda, Vera Miles). This, as 
many of you will recall, is a factual account of the mis- 
fortunes, later straightened out, that befell Stork club 
bass pore Manny Balestrero when he was wrongly—and 
stupidly—identified by witnesses as a a man, It con- 
tains nothing of special interest musicaNy (though Bernard 
Hermann’s spare but effective underscoring is up to his 
usual high standard), but it is one of Alfred Hitchcock’s 
best films in years. And we feel called upon to comment on 
one point: Balestrero’s troubles started when he visited 
an insurance company, scene of one of the holdups, to 
borrow money on an insurance policy. 


According to this story, musicians at the internationally 
famous Stork Club receive $85 a week. This is just about 
what musicians working in class-A spots earned 20 and 30 
years ago. Today, it is not a living wage for a man with 
a wife and two children, such as Balestrero. The dance 
band business is really sick—and Jimmy Petrillo’s multi- 
million dollar trust fund is not the answer. 


ON AND OFF THE BEAT: Paramount studio, where 
Elvis is completing his second film, Loving You (this is 
its fourth title to date) had to put extra guards on the 
studio gates and at a low spot in the wall to keep out the 
teenagers. Also had to add extra help to take care of phone 
calls and fan mail. What can we do about this guy? ... 
And producer Hal Wallis, anxious to get Presley in another 
movie before Uncle Sam gets him, is lining up his next, 
Sing You Sinners, which will have a New Orleans locale. 
Something real jazzy, maybe? . . . Reported here that long 
litigation over rights to the Russ Columbo biofilm has been 
settled, and that the property now belongs to singer 
Johnny Desmond . . . Mamie Van Doren, who sings four 
songs in Warners’ upcoming Untamed Youth—yeah, rock 
‘ny’ rollish, we fear—has signed to cut the same songs for 
Capitol. 

Other news of growing alliances between film and re- 
cording industry: Dot, which will soon become the property 
of Paramount Pictures, Inc., will release Elmer Bernstein’s 
underscore for The Ten Commandments—two 12” albums 
from the soundtrack running a total of 90 minutes. Norman 
Granz enters the soundtrack album field with the Funny 
Face score mentioned above, putting it out on his Verve 
label. And Geordie Hormel has set a batch of film names to 
debut as singers.on his Zephyr label. They include Debra 
Paget, Pat O’Brien, Eva Gabor, Ida Lupino, Preston Foster, 
Corinne Calvert, Howard Duff, Rory Calhoun, and others. 
(Record reviewers will have fun with these) . . . Start of 
The Five Pennies, Red Nichols biofilm, postponed again due 
to Danny Kaye’s other commitments, but music director 
Leith Stevens is continuing his preparatory work. 
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By Will Jones 


A HANDFUL OF JAZZMEN with a little romance in 
their souls can do as much for a TV drama as a 30-piece 
orchestra with strings, contends flutist Herbie Mann. May- 

more. 

Mann has had an introductory taste of TV, as composer 
and conductor of background music, and he’s ready for 
more. He supplied jazz-flavored backgrounds for a couple 
of Playwrights ’56 dramas on NBC last year. 

The money involved, he said, fasci- 
nated him as much as the art involved. 

“They paid what to me was fabulous 
money, compared with what I can make 
in clubs,” he said. “Yet my services, as 
conductor and composer, plus my musi- 
cians’ salaries and the copyist fees, didn’t 
cost any more than what they normally 
spent for copyists for their 30-piece or- 
chestra. The whole package was cheaper 
than the weekly salary they paid their 
regular conductor.” D 

In pushing for more of this sort of 
thing, Mann isn’t advocating any whole- 
sale replacement of 30-piece studio orchestras with cool 
little quartets. 

He is suggesting, however, that a few intelligently-used 
jazzmen can do far more for a budget-conscious TV show 
than several libraries full of recorded background music. 

Mann got to sample the TV gravy because the director 
of the show, Arthur Penn, happened to be a fan. Penn had 
a couple of scripts that he felt required something intimate 
to happen between the musicians and the actors, and he 
knew what he wanted. 

His first instructions to Mann, a complete novice at TV, 
went about like this: 

“For the main theme I want a sad little thing, and for 
an alternate theme, a swinging little thing.” 

Mann learned the script (“I think I knew it really better 
than the actors”) and attended rehearsals and went home 
each night and composed sad littlé things and swinging 
little things. He knew none of the ground rules. 

“All along,” he said, “I thought of the play as the vocal- 
ist, and me as the accompanying music.” 

iT HELPED, HE ADDED, that he is something of a 
sentimentalist. Everything he writes for his group, he said, 
is full of dramatic and emotional content. 

“It was like one of those typical Hollywood stories,” said 
Mann. “ ‘I just put down what I feel, man.’ Now I’m study- 
ing at Manhattan School of Music to find out why I was 
doing what I was doing.” 

However he did it, he scored Adam and Evening, which 
he describes as “a Marty-like play,” and later a Nancy 
Walker comedy, Nick and Letti. 

“There was very little actual improvisation,” Mann said. 
“Tt had to be that way because it had to be controlled. Even 
though the music had a jazz feeling, it was down on paper.” 

AFTER THE SECOND PLAY, producer Fred Coe gave 
Mann a bonus and told him: 

“T know nothing about music at all, but as far as I’m 
concerned, you do the job and you do it at a minimum of 
cost. 

Mann, elated, is now waiting for Coe and Penn to get 
back into the TV business (they’re making a movie at the 
moment) so he can resume the conduetor-composer role. 

“T really think this is another medium where jazz musi- 
cians can express themselves,” he said. “There are so many 
people who can do it far better than I—Pete Rugolo for 
one—and maybe it’s another way for jazz to get out of 
these rinky-dink clubs. I don’t know about other people, but 
I don’t have the feeling to play every night. I want to play, 
but I’m married and I want to have a home in New York.” 

None of Mann’s enthusiasm for jazz-for-TV-drama ex- 
tends, however, to the shows that occasionally use existing 
jazz records to point up a scene. 

“They seldom sound right,” he said. “I had one of my 
records used once as a background. The play had a 
couple of people bailing out of a plane over France, and 
in the background they were playing Little Orpkan Annie. 
It was ridiculous. And besides, I didn’t get a penny for it.” 





(Will Jones’ After Last Night column appears daily in the Mnneapolis 
Tribune.) 
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Opens Merch 1 
MAX ROACH QUINTET 
Seven Nights a Week 
JAZZ CITY 


laterseticnal £ sac. 
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OSCAR PETERSON TRIO 
opens February 22 
PEACOCK LANE 


Hellyweed's Newest Jazz Room 
Hellyweed Bivd. cor. Western HO 9-6053 





WARNE MARSH QUINTET 
with Reaale Bail 


BILL WHISLING'S 
in the Heart of Hollywood 
Thurs, thew Set. Plus Sunday Concerts 4-8 p.m. 
6507 Sunset Bivd. (ef Wilcox) 
Neo Admission—No Minimum—tHo 49714 


JAZZ at the Topper 





Special Ceacert Pregram Menday Nights 
Jam Sundays 4 . 
No Cover — Ne Admissien A.) ) 


® JACK MILLMAN QUINTET @ 
& Guwest Sters a 
Twe LP Albums Given 
THE TOPPER CLUB 
8842 E Whittier (at Rosemead) OX 9-4233 





Tim Mussleman's 
RENDEZVOUS 
‘t Miss 
TOP NAME JAZZ GROUPS 
EVERY WEEKEND 
7012 Pacific Bivd., Huntington Park—LU 7-9596 
Ne Cover — No Admission 


RED MITCHELL QUARTET 
with 
JAMES CLAY, Tenor 
GUEST STAR ON MONDAYS 
Zucca's 


COTTAGE 
2770 £. Foothill Bivd., Pas. SY 2-1003 
a mile west of Rosemead Blvd. 








HOWARD RUMSEY'S 
Lighthouse All-Sters 
THE LIGHTHOUSE 
Hermose Beach 


Top Modern Jazz Names 
ta Concert 





A Fresh Sane in Dixieland 
T. Riley 
end 
THE SAINTS 


Hermosa Inn Hermosa Beach 


DAVE BRUBECK 


February 12 
WILD BILL DAVIS 
February 26 
MODERN JAZZ QUINTET 
at the 


appearing 
BLACKHAWK 
200 Hyde St., San Frencisce, Callf. 
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at er age os OF 
eater: 


GA gg oo 
nN. ye ty Dr., teverly Hilts, Calit.; M: 


America, 598 Madison Ave., NYC; 6GG—6a 


N 
NYC: NOS—National Sakeebe Aan ay tat 
Albert Abbey (Statler) Washington, D.C., 
Barnet, Charlie (On Tour—West Coast) MCA 
Barron, Biue (On Tour—Chicago Territory) 
MCA 
Basie, Count (Birdland Tour) WA 
Beecher, Little John (On Tour—Northwest) 
NOS 
Belloc, Dan (Holiday Club) Chicago, b 
Beneke, Tex (On Tour—East Coast) MCA 
Borr, Misha (Waldorf-Astoria) NYC, h 
Brandwynne, Nat (Waldorf-Astoria) NYC, h 
Brown, Les (On Tour—Midwest) ABC 
Burkhart, Jay (Robert’s) Chicago, nc 
Butterfield, Pk (On Tour—East Coast) MCA 
Cabot, Chuck (On Tour—Midwest) GAC 
Cabot, Tony (Arcadia) NYC, 2/19-3/24, b 
Calame, Bob (On Tour—Midwest) NOS 
Cambell, Choker (On Tour—South) SAC 
Carle, Frankie (On Tour—South) GAC 
Cavallero, Carmen (Holiday House) Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., out 3/17, nc 
Clayton Del (On Tour—Southwest) NOS 
Commanders (On Tour—East) WA 
Cummings, Bernie (On Tour—South) GAC 
Davis, Johnny (Graymore) Portland, Me., h 
DeHanis Al (Plantation) Greensboro, N.C., r 
Donahue, Al (Statler) Boston Mass., h 
Donahue, Sam (On Tour—East, South) GAC 
Dorsey, Jimmy (Roseland) NYC, 3/19-4/3, b 
Kberle, Ray (On Tour—East Coast) MCA 
Elgart, Les (On Tour—Dast Coast) MCA 
Ellington, Duke (On Tour—East) ABC 
Ennis, Skinnay (On Tour—West Coast) MCA 
Ferguson, Danny (Statler) Detroit, Mich., h 
Fields, Shep (On Tour—Texas) GAC 
Fina, Jack (Balinese) Galveston, Texas, pc 
isk, Charles (Palmer House) Chicago, h 
Fitzpatrick, Eddie (Mapes) Reno, Nev., h 
Foster, Chuck (Martinique) Chicago, out 4/23, 





r 

Garber, Jan (On Tour—New Orleans Terri- 
tory) GAC 

George, Chuck (Zutz’) Vancouver, Wash., r 

Gillespie, Dizzy (On Tour—sSouth) SAC 

Goodman, Benny (Waldorf-Astoria) NYC, in 
3/11, h 

Griffen, Buddy (On Tour—South) SAC 

Herman, Lenny (New Yorker) NYC, h 

Howard, Eddy (On Tour—Chicago Territory) 
MCA 

King, Henry (On Tour—Texas) MCA 

Kirk, Buddy (Lake Club) Springfield, Ill, ne 

Kisley, Steve (Statler) Washington, D.C., 

Laine, Buddy (Chevy Chase) Wheeling, IIL., 
ec 

LaSalle, Dick (Backstage) Phoenix, Ariz., nc 

Lewis, Ted (On Tour—Chicago Territory) 
MCA 

Lombardo, Guy (Roosevelt) NYC, h 

Long, Johnny (On Tour—Southwest ) GAC 

Love, Preston (On Tour—Southwest) NOS 

Lund, Parker (Statler) Buffalo, N.¥., h 

Maltby, Richard (On Tour—East) ABC 

Mango, Dick (Martinique) Chicago, sc 

Marterie, Ralph (On ‘tour—Midwest) GAC 

Martin, Freddy (Ambassador) Los Angeles, h 

Masters, Frankie (Conrad Hilton) Chicago, h 

McGrane, Don (Radisson) Minneapolis, Minn., 
h 

Mcintyre, Hal (On Tour—Southwest) GAC 

McKinley, Ray (On Tour—Europe) WA 

Melick, Jack (Statler) Boston, Mass., h 

Mooney, Art (On Tour—Dast) GAC 

Monte, Mark (Plaza) NYC, h 

Morgan Russ (On Tour—East) GAC 

Morrow, Buddy (On Tour—South) GAC 

Munro, Hal (Milford) Chicago, b 

Neighbors, Paul (Shamrock) Houston, Texas, 
out 3/27, h 

Palmer, Jimmy (On Tour—West) GAC 

Pastor, Tony (On Tour—East) GAC 

Peeper, Leo (On Tour—Texas) GAC 

Petti, Emile (Warwick) Philadelphia, Pa., 
out 4/20, h 

Ranch, Harry (Hacienda) Fresno, Calif., out 
4/fll, h 

Rank George (On Tour—Texas) GAC 

Rayburn, Boyd (On Tour—East) GAC 

Regis, Billy (On Tour—West Coast) MCA 

Reichman, Joe (On Tour—Texas) GAC 

Rench, Dick (Club Bar) Battle Creek, Mich., 
cl 

Rudy, Ernie (On Tour—West) GAC 

Sediar, Jimmy (On Tour—East) MCA 

Sonn, Larry (On Tour—East) GAC 

Spivak, Charlie (Saxony) Miami, Fia., out 
3728, h 








SYMBOLS: b—baijroom; h—hotel; nc—night clu 
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York City; 
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Straeter, Ted (Plaza) NYC, h 

Sudy, Joseph (Pierre) NYC, h 

Thornhill, (On Tour—East) WA 

oa Tommy (On Tour—South) WA 

Ww (Brown Suburban) Birming- 
ham, Ala., h 

Watkins, Sammy (Statler) Cleveland, Ohio, h 


combos 


Alfred, Chuz (Driftwood) Columbus, Ohio, 
out 3/24, nc 

Allen, Red (Metropole) NYC, nc 

Armstrong, Louis (On Tour—East, South) ABC 

Australian Jazz Quintet (Show Boat) Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 3/25-31, nec 

Bader Don (Victory) West Deal, N.J., nc 

Baker, Chet (Birdland Tour) out 3/17, ABC 

Belletto, Al (Cloister) Chicago, cl 

Blakey, Art (Continental) Norfolk, Va., 3/18- 
23, cl 

Brown, Charles (On Tour—East) SAC 

Brubeck, Dave (On Tour—East) ABC 

Brunis, Georg (1111) Chicago, cl 

Charles, Ray (On Tour—East) SAC 

Cheerful Earfuls (Always) St. Paul, Minn., od 


Dixieland All-Stars 
Ill., ne 

Domino, Fats (On Tour—East) SAC 

Freeman, Bud (Blue Note) Chicago, in 2/20, 


(Red Arrow) Berwyn, 


ne 

Garner, Erroll (Peacock Lane) Hollywood, 
Calif., out 4/4, ne 

Hunt, Pee Wee (On Tour—Midwest) GAC 

Heywood, Eddie (London House) Chicago, in 
3/6, r 

Ingle, Red (On Tour—Florida) MCA 

ae (Hacienda) Las Vegas, Nev., Out 
4/1, 

Jordan, Louis (On Tour—Midwest) GAC 

Kaye, Mary (Crescendo) Hollywood, Calif, 
out 3/23, ne 

Krupa, Gene (Blue Note) Chicago, 3/6-17, ne 

, Chuck (Sahara) Las Vegas, Nev. 

out 4/1, h 

Lewis, Ramsey (SRO) Chicago, sc 

Maize, Joe (Eddie’s) Kansas City, Mo., out 
3/21, ne 

MeNeeley, Big Jay (On Tour—West) SAC 

Modern Jazz Quartet (Red Hill Inn) Penn- 
sauken, N.J., nc 

Moran, Pat (Birdland) NYC, 3/21-4/3, nc 

Ory, Kid (On Tour—Europe) MCA 

Pavone, Tommy (Rock Garden) Willimantic, 
Conn., r 

Peterson, Oscar (On Tour—Europe) SAC 

Rico, George (Hayes) Jackson, Mich., h 

Romaines (Sands) Las Vegas, Nev., h 

Sabres (Sahara) Las Vegas, Nev., h 

Salt City Five (Dunes) Las Vegas, Nev., h 

Sash, Leon (Brass Rail) Milwaukee, Wis., cl 

Shearing, George (Storyville) Boston, Mass., 
in 3/4, ne 

Sims, Zoot (Birdland Tour) ends 3/17, ABC 

Three Jacks (Wheel) Colmar Manor, Md., ne 

Three Sparks (El Cortez) Las Vegas, Nev., h 

Towles, Nat (Elmo) Billings, Mont., nc 

Tyrones (Dixie Pig) Cottage City, Md., out 
3/14, cl 

White, Pres (Ponce De Leon) Hornell, N.Y., ft 

Winding, Kai (Zanzibar) Buffalo, N.Y., 2/26- 
3/4, ne 

Young, Johnny (Kitty Kat) Chicago, cl 

Young, Lester (Birdland Tour) GG 





Names To Arcadia 


New York — The Arcadia ballroom 
here has swung to a name band policy. 
Following engagements by Buddy Mor- 
row and Sam Donahue, the ballroom 
had the following schedule: Jan. 29- 
Feb. 3, Tony Pastor; Feb. 5-12, Ed De 
Luna; Feb. 13-17, Russ Morgan; Feb. 
19-24, Tony Cabot. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


30¢ PER WORD — MINIMUM 10 WORDS 
DEADLINE: 20 days prior to 


‘en sale” date of issue. 
Remittance must ectompany Copy 
Count Name, Address, City and State 
Box Number Service, S0¢ Extra 





ARRANGEMENTS 





DAVE PELL OCTET actual arrangements as re- 
corded on RCA, Capitol. Dance for Daddy, 
Prom To Prom, Poopsie, Mike’s Peak, Jazz 
Wagner, $1.50 each, Carlvi Music, 6611 Sunset 
Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


JAZZ FOR se _ 
25, Wantagh, 


TENOR BAND ARRANGEMENTS. For details 
write: Bob Bullard, 1118 North Sixth, May- 
wood, Illinois. 


ORIGINALS—Scored for the Large and Small 
Urchestra — Rhythm, Ballads, Latin — Large 
Selection — Catalogue upon request. Johnny 
Mical Orchestrations, 1650 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y¥. 


SPECIALS!! Voiced for Trumpet, Alto, Tenor 
plus rhythm. Also Trumpet, Tenor Trombone, 
and Trumpet, Alto, Tenur, Trombone, Lari- 
tone arrangements. Arranging Service, 24 
Linculn Ave., Pittsford, N. Y. 


ARRANGER, NAME, EXPERIENCE, wants cor- 





Johnny Murphy, Box 














responding engagements. Any sstyle, any 
group. Apt. #2, 480 E. 2nd, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 
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SONGWRITERS!!! 


5—RHYMING ae FOR SONG- 
WRITERS, brand new .............. 1.00 
14—WHAT you TTS MOULD KNOW ABOUT 
SONGWRITING, by Syde Berman ...... 50 
18—CLEARANCE FORMS to a your songs 
with radio stations. Packet .......... 50 
19—1957 ANNUAL DIRECTORY. Vital lists 
SF. SR ere 1.50 
25—LYRIC PATTERNS. First complete book- 
let on pop so ee 00 
26—HOW TO UNDERSTAND THE MUSIC 
RTE etree ree 15 
27—HOW TO AVOID CONTRACT PITFALLS. 15 
28—HOW TO UNDERSTAND SONG CLEAR- 
cqavedecesedeshoeseeesserecs -15 
29—HOW TO WRITE GOOD LYRICS ....... 15 
30—HOW TO WRITE GOOD MELODIES..... 15 
31—HOW TO PROMOTE YOUR SONG ...... 15 
32—HOW TO AVOID SONGSHARKS ........ 15 
33—HOW TO GET YOUR SONG PUBLISHED. .15 


34—HOW TO AUTOGRAPH MUSIC, by Charles 
1 











Thomas. Only book of its kind .... 00 
35-36—HOW TO UNDERSTAND JU. S. ra IN- 
i 7 eee 30 
37—UNDERSTAND SONG ROYALTIES .. a 
38—HOW TO START 2. PUBLISHING & RE- 
CORDING COMPANY ................ 15 
PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 
MUSIC-BY-MAIL 
1650-DB BROADWAY, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
Bop Glasses 
$2.25 Pair 
Clear or 


Tinted Lenses 
(Men & Ladies) 


Case Free Brown or Black Frames 
Hand Make Optital Frame Bop Glasses $3.50 
Bop & S' RSE SIE $1.00 ea. 
SEETON S$ co. Dept. D 
1165 E. 14th St. Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


C.O.D.'s accepted in U. S. only 








USED WHITE ORCHESTRA COATS SINGLE 
BREASTED $5. TUXEDO TROUSERS $4. KALE 
UNIFORMS, 1210 JEFFERSON, CHICAGO, ILL. 


TAPE RECORDERS, TAPE, 





cheap ie Free 








catalogue. CERSTAN, 216 E. 88 St., N.Y C. 
HELP WANTED 

MUSICIANS WANTED. All Chairs. Chance to 

study and gain valuable road experience. 


Sharpest transportation available, Guaran‘eed 
ittle John Beecher, 
idg., Omaha, Nebr. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


salary fifty weeks a year. 
1611 City National Bank 








MUSIC PRINTING—Neatly Printed Lead Sheets, 
small quantities, samples. Craftsman Music 
Printers, 1919 Lawrence, Houston 8, Texas. 


WRITE SONGS??? Read “Sonywriter’s Review” 
magazine. 1650-DB Broadway, New York 19. 
25c copy: $2 year. 


SONGWRITERS, protect your ideas! Hold aill 
songs, poems! Write for safe, correct pro- 
eedure. SONG SERVICE, Dept. DB, 383 West 
56th St., New York 19, N. Y, 


MUSIC COMPOSED for songs. rds made. 
Send lyrics. Free examination. Crown Music 
Co., 49-DB West 82 St.. New York City 1, 


23,000 COMEDY LINES, bits, parodies, routines! 
Free Catalog. Write: ROBERT ORBEN, 73-11 
voLe. BOULE ARD, BAYSIDE 64, NEW 

















MUSIC COMPOSED for songs. Send words for 
free examination. Records made. Five Star 
Music Masters, 307 Beacon Building, Boston. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


VIOLINMAKERS. Repairers. Fine tone, wood, 
and all violin supplies. Send for free price 
list. International Sales Co., 414-DB E. Balti- 
more St., Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


RECORDS 


Personal Collection for Sale. 
7215 - 8rd Ave. So., 














JAZZ RECORDS. 


Send wants. L.P. Gill, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


March 6, 1957 











When in CHICAGO 
And Needing REPROS 
See PHOTOMATIC 


PROMPT Service 


reaieiaine co. 
53-59 E. Ilinois St. 
Phone: WHitehall 4-2930 


Chicago 11, lil. 
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JAZZ RECORD REVIEWS 


jazz record 
criticisms. 
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2001 Calumet Ave., Chgo. 16, Ill. 


236 pages of the 
most authoritative 


Now On Sale 


Please reserve my copy(ies) of Jazz Record Reviews, 
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copy(ies). 
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MUSICIANS 


FOR ALL INSTRUMENTS 
\[S18—THE AUTOMATIC MUSIC COMPOSER. | 


A mathematical jig-saw device that can 
make up an unlimited number of original 





songs, melodies and complete. 
Practical and educational. You must 
see this to believe it!,.........+. $1.25 








43—CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND ANALYSIS. 
— td use chords as fill-ins, background 
correct improvising, etc........... 

57—HOW TO MEMORIZE MUSIC. A scientific 
method with exercises that develop and 
— the capacity for memorizing mu- 
959—SiGHT READING TECHNIQUE. A tested 
practical method that will improve your 


$1.50 


ions for any melody........... $1.00 


melody 
47—IMPROVISING “ond HOT 
Hundreds of improvisation patterns 
shown on all chords. A chord index lo- 
cates many jazz phrases for any chord 
combinations 
365—AD-LIB JAZZ PHRASES. 1728 mod- 
ern Spices come jazz phrases to fit all 
GE kab eho ales Bh Bikes chs cused 
04— MODERN CHORD SUBSTITUTIONS, chart 
pa hye that may be used in place of 
r major, minor, and 7th chords 
902—PROGRESSIVE JAZZ PASSAGES. Typical 
Be-bop examples in all lar keys.. 
371—MODERN BLUES STYL New style 
— ee for all treble clef in- 
372—NEW EW STYLE AD-LIB SOLOS. Modern 
themes with ad-lib take-offs. For all 
= ~ instruments (chord symbols 


907—HOW iO” REHARMONIZE SONGS. In- 
structions in finding more modern sub- 
stitute chords for conventional sheet mu- 
sic harmony 


50 
50 


715 








FOR PIANO 
940—NEW CHORDS FOR STANDARD HITS. 
— different harmonizations of ail 


t known all-time hits......... $1.00 


376—MODERN CHORD PROGRESSIONS FOR 
PIANO. How to transform sheet music 
= into modern extended chord posi- 


$70—SINGLE “NOTE FIGURATIONS FOR 
STANDARD HITS. Typical modern piano 
ad-lib variations applied to 
a BLOCK CHORD PROGRES- 
* SIONS. Examples and exercises for the 
progressive pianist ........es00-055- 
80—THE BLOCK CHORD STYLE. Full ex- 
planation and examples of this modern 
po style, including a blockchord har- 


chart 

49—DESCENDING PIANO RUNS. For the 
= hand. Modern runs to fit the most 
chord combinations............. 
904— ASCENDING PIANO RUNS. For the right 
hand in all popular keys............. 
66—PROGRESSIVE PIANO HARMONIZA- 
TIONS. The modern way of harmonizing 
any melody ae using unconventionat 
hr ree 
354—MODERN CHORD APPLICATION. How to 
use fourth chords, 9th, a al 13th 

chords in modern jazz piano 
364—LEFT HAND IDEAS FOR. MODERN 
PIANIST and how to apply them..... 
366—HOW TO ACCOMPANY VOCALISTS on 
- piane. Six effective styles of piano 
iccompaniments clearly illustrated...... 
$53—SINGLE NOTE IMPROVISATIONS. Ad- 
lib jazz phrases to fit the most used 
cnord progressions ...........+sa0-- 
980—MODERN JAZZ ACCOMPANIMENTS 
hen by play off-beat bop piano back- 


912— CHORDS BUILT BY FOURTH INTER- 
VALS. A chart of ultramodern 3, 4, 5 
pen 6 note chords and how to substitute 

them for conventional chords.......... $1 


$1.00 
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Money Back Guarantee on Everything 
PREE CATALOG OF 500 PUBLICATIONS 








PLEASE ORDER BY NUMBER 


WALTER STUART music studio ine. 


421-D Chestnut St., Union, N. J. 
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Jimmy Rushing 
(Jum from Page 20) 
rhythm, but I didn’t dig it too good. 
It took me a month before I got used 
to it. But you couldn’t get away from 
it. It had such a terrific beat. You 
couldn’t move from it. I used to see 
people bouncing to it. I’ve been on that 
beat ever since, and now I can’t get 

with the other. 

“In Oklahoma where I had come 
from,” Jimmy explained further, “the 
beat was more even. And New Orleans 
was more or less even when they used 
a four.” 


The afternoon had almost ended, and 
the conversation went on to Kansas 
City days, to the time when. that city 
was known the country over for its 
nonstop jam sessions which were test- 
ing places for young players, and for 
daring sidemen in visiting bands from 
the east. Jimmy remembered a song, 
Lonely Acres, in which the key changed 
in every bar. It was played often as 
were other numbers with many changes 
“to see if the guy could hear well.” 

“There was no place like Kansas City 
then,” Jimmy said regretfully, “and it 
never will be forgotten, either. If’s too 
bad there are no places to jam today. 


because that’s the way to learn your 
horn better.” 

JIMMY GOT UP to leave. Someone 
in the office asked who some of hig 
other favorite singers were. “Oh, 
Fitzgerald, Sarah Vaughan, Frank 
Sinatra, Perry Como, Dinah Washing. 
ton, Nat Cole.” 

“You certainly have broad taste,” 
said the questioner. 

Jimmy looked at him like a patient 
schoolteacher. 

“Well, you see, I love music,” he 
said. 
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 - know top pro 
accordionists Joe Biviano, Tony 
Mecca and Dom Frontierre for 
their fine radio, TV, movie and 


record performances. 


— 
on 
| 


These great musicians call 


their ELDORADO accordions (custom-built by La 
Tosca) ‘‘a superb artist’s instrument — unsurpassed 


in beauty and performance.” 


Play an ELDORADO yourself. Notice the rich, 


GRETSCH 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET DESCRIBING THE COMPLETE LATOSCA ACCORDION LINE 


“ELDORADO” 


Custom-built by LA TOSCA 








balanced tone; instantaneous response; complete 
absence of mechanical noise. And the ELDORADO 


looks as beautiful as it sounds. It’s the finest 





investment you can make. 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co., Dept. DB 367 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


It’s too bad for the younger players, 
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The New KING Super-20)Att anal Tanor 


In a language understood by musicians everywher 
the latest KING Super-20’s “speak for Wane 
They broadcast a musical message of 
advanced design, tonal excellence and mechanic 
perfection never before attained. It’s an 
entirely new “sound” in the realm of } 
saxdom—one that’s precisely in tune, | % 

rich and vibrant in every register, always 

at the complete command of the performer. 
Octave jumps no longer require the usual 
“humoring,” but focus to hair-line accuracy with 
a natural, relaxed embouchure. Execution is 
swift and effortless on keys that feel | 

“custom tailored” to the touch of the performer 
New mechanical improvements featuring 

solid nickel silver side keys assure lifetime 
wear and years of trouble-free service. 


These are only a few reasons you should see 
and play these ear and eye-appealing new 
KING creations. Available only at authorize: 
KING dealers. See them soon or write to— 

| 


‘ } 





THE H.N.WHITE COMPANY 


S225 SUPERIOR AVENUE « CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 











During his entire professional career, this brilliant 
guitarist has played GIBSON instruments 
exclusively. Jimmy Raney, currently receiving rave | 
notices for his new albums, has been called 

“one of the most consistent jazz artists of the 
modern era.” For more information about the 
renowned GIBSON products that have inspired 
the talent and loyalty of top musicians 

for over half a century, write Dept. 555. 


fibson INC.. KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 











